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LECTURE- 1, 



PRINCIPLES AND THEORY OF EDUCATION. 



The subject which I have undertaken to discuss 
by way of Lecture is one which presents great 
diversity of opinions, and abundance of conflict- 
ing theories. Yet there exists a general agree- 
ment, practically, as to the actual character and 
value of the education given and received among 
us. This is apparent from the ordinary forms of 
speech by which we classify society according to 
an educational standard. We speak of the " highly 
educated," the " well educated," those who have 
had a " common education," the ** imperfectly," or 
** half-educated," the " badly educated," and the 
" uneducated." These terms are universally in- 
telligible, and convey the same meaning to all; they 
indicate classes so distinct and definite, that we 
should all be able, without doubt or dispute, to refer 
to one or other of them every individual within the 
sphere of our personal acquaintance and observa- 
tion. They also express matter of fact as well as 
opinion ; fairly representing the graduated state 
of the community with respect to education, and 
the characteristic of each grade. 

Exception, however, may be justly taken to 
the last phrase, " the uneducated. ' For, strictly 
speaking, none are absolutely without an educa- 
tion. Every impression made on the mind of a 
child — all it sees, hears, and gets to know^ elV \X. 

B 



2 Nature and Meaning of Education, 

enjoys or suffers, every habit that it forms, the 
treatment which it experiences constantly or 
occasionally — is a part of its education. Even in 
the most savage state of human society, every 
man is what he is, not by instinct merely, but in 
consequence of certain processes through which 
he has passed in an earlier, and chiefly in the 
earliest, period of his life. It is the same thing 
with even the lower animals, when brought into 
association with man, and as a result of that 
association. There is no difference, probably, or 
none caused by the varied experiences of early 
life, among animals of the same species, in the 
wild state. But dogs, cats, horses, and even 
animals which are admitted to a less close and 
familiar intercourse with mankind, differ indi- 
vidually in temper, in sagacity, in habits, accord- 
ing to the treatment and circumstances, whether 
accidental or designed, of their earliest stage ot 
existence. Man is not only so constituted by 
nature as always to receive, but as always to 
impart education. 

. What we all understand, however, by the term 
" Education " is no natural and necessary process, 
no desultory or fortuitous series or combination 
of influences, beneficial or injurious, but the 
direct, intentional, systematic, and scientific pre- 
paration of the infantile and youthful human 
being for the life of manhood and womanhood in 
the world. Education is the preparation during 
infancy, childhood, and youth, for future action, 
work and duty, — for action, work, and duty, as 
such, in the abstract^ whatever their particular 
scope and sphere may afterwards turn out to be. 
It is a preparation which shall enable the 



Object of Education. 3 

individual subjected to it to employ his powers 
aright^ and efficiently, on every occasion of their 
exercise. It is a preparation which shall give, or 
improve, the ability to do in the best possible 
manner whatever he may have to do. And to the 
ability y must I not add the will ? So early in the 
consideration of our. sul^'ect are we confronted 
vnth the necessity of the adoption of a moral 
principle in education. 

The primary object of education we must 
acknowledge to be the interest of the individual 
educated, — his well-being, and, consistently with 
this, what is generally understood by success. 
But another consideration of equal importance 
and necessity in the education of every child, is — 
the claims of society. Society has a right to pro- 
tection against injury from individuals, and hence 
also to demand that measures be taken for the 
prevention of such injury. More than this, 
society has a right to benefits from each of its 
members, — a right to his services, in his character 
and example, and in positive and often self- 
denying exertion. Therefore, while preparing 
one, we must have regard to others : no human 
being is to be prepared for action, and for success, 
with a view to his own particular interest alone, 
much less at the expense of his fellows; our 
object must be to secure, equally with his own, 
the advantages and profit of the community. 
Another moral consideration of indispensable 
rudimentary character. 

Our purpose being thus definitely proposed, and 
kept stfeadily in sight,^ — namely, the greatest benefit 
of the individual , consistently with the greatest bene- 
fit of society, — we may now proceed to examine tlaa 

b2 



4 Elementary Principles of Education, 

nature of the preparation for life in the world 
which we call Education. 

There are two elements of education which 
form, at once, its basis and its substance: — 
1. The cultivation of what the mind originally 
has ; 2. The communication to the mind of what 
it originally has not. By that which the mind . 
has, I mean all that is understood by the phrase 
" mental faculties, or powers," such as, and most 
especially, observation, memory, reflection, reason, 
judgment, with the affections and conscience. 
The cultivation of these qualities will consist in 
their development, their improvement, and their 
direction ; and it will be effected by the selection 
of proper subjects on which to employ them, and 
by exercise on these subjects in the manner 
appropriate to each stage of early life, — to infancy, 
childhood, or youth. This is Training. What 
the mind originally has not, is — actual knowledge, * 
facts, and truths ; nor is it in possession, natively, 
of modes, instruments, and arts for carrying on 
its own operations, such as letters, figures, rules, 
and scientific principles. These are the products, 
indeed, of the human intellect, but are the results 
of the accumulated experience, and of the col- 
lective and successive labour of many minds, 
through many generations : they proceed not, nor 
can be elicited from, each new mind ; but must 
come to it from without. Knowledge, and the 
means of acquiring and using knowledge, must be 
communicated, imparted by way of information. 
This is Teaching. 

We may learn much concerning the true liature 
of Education from the terms used to express it, 
and its principal processes. For words are the 



Significance of Educational Terms, 5 

repositories of the experience and wisdom of ages, 
the expression of universal agreement in proposi- 
tions. Education is, — according to the generally 
received notion attached to the word educere^ 
from which it is derived, — a ** drawing forth," a 
" bringing out " from the mind what is in it ; or, if 
we prefer to understand it as originally significant 
of guidance, ** leading forth " from childhood to 
manhood, it has, in this sense, its equivalent, and 
something more, in the Saxon phrase ^' bringing 
up," which indicates not only carrying from a 
lower to a higher state, but introduction, presen- 
tation, as to society. Instruction, from instruere, is 
" preparation," " arrangement," and also includes 
the idea of " furnishing," or « supplying" the mind 
with what it needs. Information, from informare, 
is to "give form," to "put into shape," to 
" mould," highly expressive of the cultivation of 
the mental faculties by improvement. 

We may profitably take into consideration also 
those Latin terms employed to denote Education, 
which, in their English use, have not the same 
meaningr Institutio is a " setting up," " putting 
into place and order," ** making a foundation or a 
plan ; " vividly descriptive of the preparation of the 
mind by the right direction of its powers, and its 
establishment in the principles of wisdom and 
virtue. Ervditio is the process of bringing the 
mind out of its " rude, unwrought, uncultivated " 
state, and out of its original ignorance. Disciplina 
is " teaching," the " state of a learner," the whole 
" system " under which a learner is placed. It is 
worthy of observation that the terms instruction^ 
information, limited by us to Teaching, have 
primarily the notion of Tram\ivg\ ^.xAxicka^^xssfcNa* 




6 Etymology wggesH Teaching and Training combined, 

true of the word Education itself, in either of the 
senses which are thought to involve its original 
idea. On the other hand, the word discipline, 
which we connect most closely with Training, is, 
in its first and literal signification. Teaching. 
These etymological facts are directly suggestive 
of the necessity of the combination of the two 
elements of Education. The errors of some 
educational theories and systems, and of many 
practical educators, consist chiefly in giving 
unoue preponderance to one or the other of th^se 
elements.. All Teaching and no Training was the 
error of the old schools — the dry, barren accumu- 
lation of facts, the mere communication of know- 
ledge without application, feeding without exer- 
cising the mind. AH Training and no Teaching 
may broadly describe much of the empiricism 
of modern schemes of education — the attempt 
to force the mind prematurely into the employ- 
ment of its powers, the use of methods which 
have been invented for quickening and sharpening 
the intellect,, to the neglect of those by which it 
is inured to the labour of acquiring and*amassing 
information. Our etymologies suggest also that 
there will be a beneficial interaction of the two 
elements, if judiciously combined. Information^ 
well administered,, will give form, order, come- 
liness, to the mind: instruction^ duly bestowed, 
will conduce to the right and efficient use of the 
intellectual powers ; the supply which it gives 
will strengthen the faculty employed upon that 
supply; that is, Teaching will help Training. 
And, when the mental energies have been well 
developed, and disciplined, the exercise of them on 
facts> or propositions, or statements of truth, and 



Ihte Education necessarily Moral and Religious, 7 

on the acquisition of principles and rules^ secures 
to the mind the possession^ retention^ and mastery 
of all these subjects of knowledge^ and imparts a 
due sense of their use and value. In other words^ 
Training will help Teaching. 

I have hitherto necessarily spoken of the culti- 
vation of the powers of the mind, and the com- 
munication of kniowledge, almost in the abstract, 
to keep them distinctly in view in their elementary 
character. But the question now arises, Are 
these elements of education purely intellectual ? 
May we, or can we, construct by means of them 
a system entirely secular ? I answer, Certainly 
not. On the contrary, if these are the elements 
of education, they involve the necessity of a 
system of education essentially, and primarily, 
moral and religious. 

For, notice, in the first place, that, among the 
faculties of the mind (or, assdbiated with them, if 
we distinguish the mind from the soul), are the 
(Sections and the conscience. If the other 
faculties are to be cultivated for the purpose 
of education, surely we must not omit or neglect 
these. But the cultivation of the affections and 
conscience can be no other than a moral and 
religious operation. Again, the corresponding 
communication to the^ind in this case must be 
of such knowledge, such facts and truths, as are 
most powerful to engage and move the affections, 
and to quicken, strengthen, and render sensitive 
the conscience; therefore the knowledge and 
information that we communicate must be of a 
moral and rieligious character, for such alone will 
fulfil the required conditions. The demand 
virtually made by the advopates of a \s\fe^^ 



8 Moral and BeUgious Edueaiion involved in 

secular system of education, to exclude the recog- 
nition of the affections and the conscience from 
the process of training and teaching the human 
mind, is altogether arbitrary. If any may demand 
that we omit from our scheme the cultivation 
of the affections and the conscience, others have 
an equal right to demand the omission of the 
cultivation of observation, or memory, or reason. 
So, in respect of the other great element of 
education — the communication of knowledge — 
it is as reasonable for one party to require us 
to abstain from communicating the facts of 
history, the rules of rudimentary arts, the pro- 
positions of science, as it is for another to require 
us to withhold the facts of creation, of providence, 
of redemption, and to banish from our list of 
elementary subjects of information, the funda- 
mental truth of God, the Father, the Saviour, 
the Sanctifier. 

In the next place, it is utterly impracticable to 
conduct education without giving moral and reli- 
gious instruction. Teaching and training imply 
work given and done, and obedience required and 
rendered ; but if work, then duty, for how is work 
to be represented, or understood, otherwise than 
as an act of duty? Now the idea of duty is 
a great moral idea. And obedience, if it is to be 
intelligent human obedience, must proceed from 
right and good feeling, not the feeling which 
apparently, in many cases, prompts the obedience 
of animals — of the dog, for instance, or the horse 
— but the feeling which consists in moral motives, 
arising from a knowledge and perception of moral 
truths. Hence it is necessary that such motives 
should be suggested, and such truths taught. And 
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if morality must enter into our system, then must 
religion also. Religion is the highest and most 
powerful, but it is also the simplest and most 
natural form of morality; that is, if it be the 
religion of the Bible, of the Gospel, of Christ. 

** Talk they of morals ? O thou bleeding Lamb ! 
The best morality is love of Thee." 

I say, then, that if you admit that work in 
education is to be imposed and performed as duty, 
and that obedience is required in education as a 
moral act, you concede the principle of a moral 
and religious education. 

Lastly, the very commencement of all educa- 
tion, the earliest educational processes, must 
necessarily be of a moral nature. Before we begin 
jto cultivate the 'intellectual powers, or to give 
information with respect to subjects of knowledge, 
of whatever character — before the mind of a child 
is capable of receiving instruction — we must enter 
upon a course of moral training. We find ourselves, 
compelled, at a very early period, to adopt means 
for repressing the selfish principle of human 
nature manifesting itself in numerous forms, 
such as covetousness, rapacity, anger, vindictive- 
ness, malignity, deceit ; and we cannot but endea- 
vour to induce contrary feelings and habits. From 
whatever motive we thus act, it is a moral effect 
that is contemplated, we have a moral end in view. 
This early treatment of every infant is a process 
of moral cultivation, and must, as has been said, 
far precede all direct communication of know- 
ledge. But religious knowledge, that supplied by 
Revelation, must, if we would act logically and 
naturally, be the first that is comYCL\5XCiR."^\&^ ^Kv 




10 And required hy the Ckmstitution of Human Nature. 

order to sustain such cultivation. For it is reli- 
gious truth alone that can intelligibly and satis- 
factorily answer the question which the infant 
mind is almost sure to ask^ but if not, which 
should certainly in all cases be suggested — Why 
am I not to do this? Why must I, ought I, to 
do that ? 

You cannot, then, begin education with the 
purely secular principle. This cannot form the 
basis^ the groundwork of the education of the 
human being. At what point of the subsequent 
and later processes, let me ask, are you to discard 
the principle which you found so useful, so abso- 
lutely necessary in the first ? When will it be 
safe, or advantageous, to begin to trust to the secu- 
lar principle alone ? 

The fact is, that the constftution of humau 
nature requires, compels, a moral and religious 
education, if any education is to be given worthy 
of the name. Man is not only a rational, but a 
moral, and a spiritual being. And no part of his 
constitution can be safely ignored, or neglected, 
in the preparation even for the life of this world ; 
least of all, that part which is his highest dis- 
tinction and glory. . 

This is why I have not introduced morality and 
religion as a third and separate element of educa- 
tion, but as necessarily involved in the two 
elements which I have announced — necessarily 
involved in the cultivation of the faculties and 

Eowers of the mind, and in the communication of 
nowledge. 
It is remarkable that Plato, in his " Common- 
wealth," discoursing on education, attaches very 
great importance to the religious instruction of 
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children. ♦ He blames and repudiates the legends 
of the Greek mythology, which, chiefly in their 
poetic form, were early read, or learned, by very 
young children of his time, because they contained 
unworthy representations of the Divine nature. 
And he desiderates that, for the purposes of 
education, mothers and nurses should be provided 
with fables which should give just representations 
of God. " God," he says, " is always to be repre- 
sented such as He is, whether we represent Him 
in Epic, or hymns, or tragedy. God is essentially 
good, and is He not to be described as such?" He 
takes it for granted that in some way — ^in the best 
possible way — the idea of God is to be early pre- 
sented to the youthful mind, to be kept before it, 
made familiar to it, as a process of edufation. He 
had no conception of a just representation of God 
adapted to the intelligence of children except by 
means of fables and allegories, yet even this he 
deemed powerful and valuable, and essential to 
education. How would he have prized a record 
of true history, containing narrations of God's 
real dealings with man, of manifestations of Him- 
self to man, his own representation of Himself as 
He is, and worthy of his glorious nature ? Had 
he lived in an inverse order of time with respect 
to Christianity, how thankfully would he have 
placed " the sweet story of old" in the hands of 
the mothers, and nurses, and teachers of his com- 
monwealth ? And what would he have said of 
the wisdom, the phitesophy, the patriotism of 
those who, possessing an instrument of such inesti- 
mable power and value, should neglect to employ 

♦ Book ii. c. 18, 19. 
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12 Forti^ Stale and Estimate 

it, nay, should deliberately reject it from their 
schemes and systems of Education ? 

I shall not attempt to sketch the history of 
Education in our country, but merely glance at 
the past and present state of the public mind, and 
general feeling, on the subject. Provision for 
education has been made from a very remote 
period in our Universities, local grammar-schools, 
great public schools, and other foundations of a 
charitable nature. A considerable impulse was 
given to education generally by the Reformation ; 
and its theory and practice were afterwards dis- 
cussed by great and popular writers, such as 
Milton, Locke, and Addison. Yet the notions 
prevalent among all classes, concerning education 
for all cldSses, may be described as having been 
exceedingly rough and rude, mean and low, even 
at the commencement of the present century. 
The children of the higher and wealthier orders 
were sent to public schools, and large boarding- 
schools; and some afterwards, though a small 
proportion of those not intended for professional 
life, to the Universities. But the course as well 
as character of the instruction given in all these 
institutions was very meagre, the range of subjects 
was limited, and the proficiency attained even in 
them was generally slight and superficial. Nine- 
tenths left school and college very ignorant of 
what they had been professedly taught, and grossly 
ignorant on many subjects of practical importance 
and utility. The day-schoCls and boarding-schools 
in which the children of the middle classes re- 
ceived their so-called education, were still more 
unsatisfactory. The schoolmasters, as a body, were 
notoriously unqualified and inefficient. Dickens's 
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" Squeers " is, no doubt, an exaggeration as a 
general type, but he is scarcely a caricature of 
some of them. The best of them taught little 
beyond writing and common arithmetic. And, if 
the children brought home plenty of well-filled 
copybooks, and, when they left school, were able 
•to write a good hand, and keep an orffinary 
account, their parents were satisfied. All else 
was generally considered mere ornament and 
parade. Sufficient indication of the low state 
and estimate of education at the period is afibrded 
by the bad spelling so common, and so compla- 
cently tolerated, among people belonging to the 
middle and upper ranks of society. As -for 
females, they were kept long enough at school ; 
but what they learned or did there, except 
to make samplers by the dozen, nobody knew, 
and nobody cared to know. You could hardly 
find a woman, even of the highest rank, who 
had received the best education then in vogue, 
who could write a letter without mistakes 
in spelling in almost every line. The education 
of the lower classes was almost entirely neglected 
until the establishment of Sunday-schools. In- 
deed, it was systematically opposed as inexpe- 
dient, and even dangerous. It was thought to be 
little conducive to their own interests, and adverse 
to the interests of society in general, that they 
should be taught even to read and write. And, 
among themselves, there prevailed the most pro- 
fessed apathy on the subject — an apathy from 
which they are even noi^ but slowly and partially 
awakening. 

But, although the mass of our population is, 
to a great extent, still ignorant and insensible of 
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the value of education^ the public sentiment has 
undergone a great, and remarkable, and most 
salutary change. Among other honourable cha- 
racteristics of the nineteenth century, it may 
justly claim the distinction of being the Educa- 
tional Age. The general, or National notion of 
educAion is continually becoming more enlarged, 
and elevated, and liberal* A better education is 
expected at the hands of the master of a National 
School, and given too, than was attainable, in the 
same subjects, at the boarding-schools, grammar- 
schools, and even public schools of the last 
century. Great educators have arisen who have 
'reformed the theory, and practice, and machinery 
of education for all orders of the community. 
Bell, Lancaster, Shuttleworth, Mayo, Arnold, 
have left the impress of their inventive genius, 
technical skill, or administrative power, on every 
educational organization. A new race and order 
of teachers has come into existence, as a result of 
their labours, in every class, and in every depart- 
ment of education. The increasing interest in 
the subject may be observed in the numerous 
systems, plans, and methods of instruction, general 
or particular, which are offered on all hands, as 
well as in the number,, variety, and quality of 
educational works, as compared with those pub- 
lished thirty or forty years ago. 

As is natural, however, in a period of revolution 
and reformation, our notions of education have 
been, and are, somewhat complicated and con- 
fused, and to no small extent contradictory and 
conflicting among themselves. Reaction from 
the poverty and torpor of the education of the 
preceding age, has produced the opposite evil of a 
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tendency to give and require too much and too 
soon. Both the number and the range of subjects 
have been too largely increased in the tuition of 
every class- and degree. There are plain indica- 
tions, however, that prevalent notions on educa- 
tion are gradually becoming simplified, rational, 
and uniform. ♦ 

One very important preliminary and practical 

Juestion, not yet decided, is the cause of much 
iversity, and some confusion, of principles and 
plans of general education. It is the question as 
to the style or order of education, suitable for 
different classes of schools, as composed of children 
belonging to different classes of the community—' 
What should J)e the subjects, and what the courise 
of instruction in each, and to what extent should 
they be pursued ? One opinion is, thaf the kind 
and degree of education provided should be , 
systematically regulated by social rank, graduated 
according to a fixed scale, the least amount of 
instruction and information given to the lowest 
class, and less to the lower than the higher, 
throughout society. Again, there are many who 
think that education should, as far as practicable, 
be directed by the anticipated employments of 
after-life. I reserve my remarks on this opinion 
for a subsequent Lecture; but I hasten to express 
my decided objection and opposition to the 
former. I hold it to be an undeniable truth, one 
that should be adopted as an axiom by all real 
and faithful promoters of education, that the 
field of knowledge is open to all. No class has 
the prerogative to range over its whole extent, 
or to occupy exclusively its most fertile and 
flowery portions. None will be the worse, but A 
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all will be the better for the opportunity, and 
the capability of exploring it, under due guidance, 
in all directions, and penetrating to its remotest 
recesses. The only restrictions and limitations 
to the acquirement of knowledge which we ought 
to recognise, are those imposed by circumstances. 
We ourselves ought to invent and impose none. 

But we cannot give the same education to all. 
What then is the principle which must regulate 
the quantity and quality of education to be given 
in each case ? I answer in one word, — Time. 
Let us give as much as we can, the very best we 
can, in the time allowed us. But the considera- 
tion of Time will necessitate the institution of 
different couri^es and subjects of instruction. We 
cannot teach children who are to leave school at 
eleven the same subjects as those who are to leave 
at fourteen, nor these again the same as those 
who are to remain under primary tuition until 
eighteen or nineteen, and then to proceed to a 
University. The probable time of continuance 
at school is to be taken into account in con- 
structing our course, at a very early age. That 
course must, of necessity, be constructed prospect- 
ively. For example, if it be certain that a child 
will remain at school till fourteen, we ought to 
begin to teach him Latin at seven, and if he is to 
remain till eighteen, Greek before ten. But it 
would be worse than useless to teach the 
rudiments of those languages to a boy who is 
sure to quit school for ever at eleven or twelve. 
Again, there are subjects which we may with 
advantage postpone, or teach partially, if we are 
sure of a future opportunity of giving instruction 
in them, but in which it will be necessary to 
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ensure proficiency, and with which therefore we 
must fully occupy the pupil's time and attention 
at an early age, if but a short period is allowed 
for his whole education. In our schools for the 
working-classes, the very limited duration of the 
school-age, and the irregularity of the attendance 
of the children, render it necessary that the 
subjects of instruction should be very few, and 
almost entirely of the most elementary character. 
We are also restricted by the circumstance of the 
bad preparation for school-teaching which most 
of these children receive, the unhappy antecedents 
and concomitants of their school-life, the mental 
habits which have been formed and are en- 
couraged at home. Such children cannot be 
taught as much, nor taught as rapidly or success- 
fully, as those of the same age who have had the 
advantage of ordinarily good training in infancy, 
or whose intelligence is exercised, and developed, 
by the conversation to which they listen in the 
family circle. 

But, I suppose we all desire to improve in- 
tellectually, and morally, the class to which these 
children belong. We wish, therefore, to increase 
the proportion of children better prepared by 
domestic life for the discipline and teaching of 
school, of children who will attend school more 
regularly, and remain there for a longer period. 
What then ? When this has been efiected, — as it 
is in actual process of being effected under a 
combination of various happy influences, — shall 
we feel ourselves justified in creating artificial 
and forced limitations to the communication of 
knowledge to these children ? Shall we then 
keep back those who are anxious to advance ? M 

c 1 
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keep down those who are able and eager to rise ? 
confine and imprison among mere rudiments the 
minds which will be in a condition to expatiate 
freely in various fair domains of literature and 
science ? Take, for example, the boy, the son of 
a labourer or mechanic, who, at ten years of age, 
has arrived at proficiency in the subjects which 
form the utmost limits of the Inspector's ex- 
amination under the Revised Code ; who might 
be classed in group IV., can read correctly at 
sight a paragraph in a newspaper, write another 
from dictation without mistakes in spelling, and 
work sums accurately in practice or simple pro- 
portion, and whose parents are sufficiently 
abstinent and self-denying to keep him at school 
until the age of twelve or thirteen ; is he to be 
denied the opportunity of advance beyond his 
present position, refused instruction in the higher 
subjects on which he is now qualified to enter, 
interdicted from the advantages of mental im- 
provement, and acquisition of knowledge, which 
those invaluable two years spent in intelligent, 
active, well-directed study would secure to him ? 
Are we prepared, in any such case, and it is not 
an extraordinary one, thus to withhold an un- 
doubted right, to perpetrate a grievous wrong, 
because we have decided that education in mere 
rudimentary knowledge is sufficient, and all that 
is desirable, for the children of our labouring 
population ? On the contrary, true regard for the 
interest of this class, and of society in general, 
demands that provision should be made in our 
National Schools for such advanced instruction. 
It may be provision for the minority, but it will 
be a stimulus for all. If our object is to improve 
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and elevate the working-classes by education in 
our schools, we cannot better effect it than by 
thus offering a premium for industry and good 
behaviour to the children, and for economy, 

Eatience, and foresight to their parents. It should 
e generally understood that if a parent will send 
his child to school regularly, and will keep 
him at school some years beyond the age at 
which he can begin to earn money by mere 
labour, his education shall progress, he shall con- 
tinually^ learn more, increase his capabilities for 
success in any employment, and qualify himself 
for advancement. If not, the institution of 
schools for the lower orders as a means of class- 
improvement is a mockery. A system of educa- 
tion which would keep down the subjects of 
instruction in such schools to the lowest level 
would defeat, while it professed to promote, the 
great object of education. It would justly 
merit the application of a phrase which has 
become proverbial: it would be an "organized 
hypocrisy." 

The question which we have been considering 
forces upon our attention that of the qualifica- 
tions of schoolmasters in schools for the working- 
classes. They must not only be capable of giving 
instruction in elementary subjects, but, as a con- 
sequence of the shortness of the period during 
which their pupils are under their care, and the 
irregularity and interruptions of their attendance, 
they must also be capable of giving that in- 
struction on the most scientific principles and 
systems. They must thoroughly understand, and 
expertly practice, the best method of teaching 
much, and accurately, in the shortest given time. 

c 2 
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But further, according to the demand just insisted 
upon, they must be prepared to carry forward 
the education of any children who may have had 
better preparation than the rest, or have better 
abilities, or stay longer that the usual time at 
school, in other and higher subjects. Again, if 
we are to preserve the admirable pupil-teacher 
system — now threatened with extinction — the 
schoolmaster must be qualified to instruct youths 
of from fifteen to eighteen years, of age, not only 
in these subjects, but in the art and my^^tery of 
teaching them. All this requires abilities and 
attainments of a high order. The business of a 
schoolmaster thus understood rises, even in its 
lowest department, to the dignity of a profession. 
And a profession, the inferior numbers of which 
have to do such work, and must possess such a 
character, should stand high in the estimation of 
society — much higher than it has hitherto done. 

The object of our Government, acting by the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, under 
successive administrations for the last fifteen 
years, has been to raise the profession of the 
elementary teacher in actual work and utility, in 
the estimation of the public, and in respectability 
of position. It has to a great extent succeeded 
in effecting this object by providing for their 
schools the examinations of Her Majesty's -In- 
spectors, by ensuring them better salaries by 
means of the augmentation grant and payments 
for their pupil-teachers, and by making these 
additions to their income depend, not upon local 
interest or judgment, but upon the reports of the 
Inspectors, and decisions of the Committee of 
Privy Council. This sound and successful policy 
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is reversed by the Revised Code lately promul- 
gated by the Committee. The object of the new 
regulations is apparently to lower and depress 
the profession of the schoolmaster. It will lower 
his standard of qualification by practically limiting 
the necessary subjects of instruction to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; it will lower his rate of 
remuneration by leaving it entirely in the hands 
of local managers, and reducing the supplies ; 
it will lower his status in society by dissolving his 
present direct and close connection with a central 
body composed of the highest officers of the State, 
and by the operation of a regulation which will 
render his character as a teacher, and his means of 
remuneration, dependant upon the caprice of the 
school children and their parents. 

These changes are partly due to the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed by Royal warrant in 1858 to enquire 
into the state of Popular Education. The 
statistics which they have published show that 
the average emoluments of certificated masters, 
including Government grants, amount to 94/. a- 
year. They evidently consider that the rate of 
payment of this order of the profession has 
reached a maximum, and may well bear diminu- 
tion. They complain that a salary of that amount 
is reached too early, that some masters of National 
Schools are receiving even a much higher salary 
at the age of twenty-two. They compare the 
income of the certificated master with that of 
the young barrister, who, at the same age, is only 
learning his profession, and who does not expect 
even to pay his expenses till he is thirty. They 
observe^ indeed, and they might have atta-oJcia^ 
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more weight to the observation, that the school- 
master may never earn more. The barrister, 
we know, like the curate, or the young medical 
practitioner, has a reasonable expectation of at- 
taining in a few years a much larger income, and 
a much higher position, the prospect of which 
should be taken into account in this comparison. 
Besides, the barrister, or clergyman, or medical 
practitioner, is seldom absolutely dependant upon 
his professional income for his maintenance, as is 
almost uniformly the case with the certificated 
master. But a different comparison might be 
made, which I think it would be more fair to 
make, and which affords the means of estimating 
more justly the position of the schoolmaster as it 
is and as it ought to be. Compare the payment 
of the skilled head with the skilled hand. Com- 
pare the 94Z. a-year of the certificated master 
with the 40*. or 60*. a-week earned by the 
mechanic, and artizan, in many departments of 
industry. The average payments of our National 
Schoolmasters are much below the average earn- 
ings of a class much below their own in the social 
scale, and comprising a large proportion of the 
parents of the children who attend their schools 
— schools avowedly established for the education 
of the children of the poor. The Royal Com- 
missioners appear to think the income of the 
masters of such schools too great because it is 
greater than that received by a class far above them. 
Others, perhaps a majority, will think their in- 
come by no means too great, since it is less than 
that received by a class far below them. 

I have long been of opinion that it would con- 
duce greatly to the improvement of the position 
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of certificated teachers generally, and act as a 
stimulus which would improve their qualifications 
and character, if it were understood that school- 
masters of high attainments, good abilities, sound 
judgment, and long experience, were eligible to 
the office of Inspectors. The possibility of 
promotion (understanding by the term, not as the 
Commissioners do, merely advancement in income, 
but advancement in rank and office) has a good 
effect in all professions, enhancing their reputa- 
tion as such, and offering prizes which, though 
attained by few, elevate and encourage all. One 
or two such appointments have been made; but 
they are discountenanced by the Commissioners, 
who consider thjit schoolmasters of this order are 
unfit for the office of Inspectors because they 
cannot communicate and associate upon terms of 
equality with the managers of schools, and the 
clergy of different denominations; and because 
they could not, without causing great dissatis- 
faction, offer advice, or exercise authority. But 
it is taken for granted that only such should be 
promoted to the office of Inspector as are 
perfectly qualified by superiority of manners, and 
education, for association with managers and 
ministers, and such as are unquestionably com- 
petent to offer advice and act with authority. 
The objection is a most invidious one, as invidious 
to the managers of schools and the clergy, as it is 
to the schoolmasters. And it is an objection not 
made, not thought of, in other professions. A 
reporter for a newspaper may become a Queen's 
Counsel, a Judge, a Lord Chancellor ; the son of 
a petty tradesman may become the Head of a j 
College/ or a Bishop ; and although in such cases m 
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there may be retained much of the roughness of 
early manner, and much of provincialism in pro- 
nunciation and accent, we hear nothing of the 
difficulty as to association and communication felt 
by persons of originally superior condition. Ani 
what would be said of the officers of a regiment 
if, proud of their aristocratic birth and con- 
nections, they should refuse to associate with 
their commander, or to receive his orders, because 
he was of humble origin, and had merely raised 
himself from the ranks by his gallantry at 
Inkermann or Delhi ? 

Nothing has contributed more to improve the 
efficiency, character, and position of the elementary 
schoolmaster, and, by consequence, the education 
of the labouring classes, than the introduction 
of the system of Normal Tuition, the preparation 
of the teacher for his work by instructing and 
training him in the art of teaching. The recogni- 
tion of the art of teaching is a matter of mere 
common sense and* consistency. In every other 
department of human occupation and industry, 
it is held necessary that the worker should pass 
through a process of special instruction in the 
principles and practice of the operations which he 
has to perform or direct. And a main cause of 
the failure and weakness of the schools for the 
poor, in past times, was the fact, that the persons 
employed as masters and mistresses were, for 
the most part, destitute of technical skill, and 
ignorant of any scientific method of management 
or teaching. The necessity of normal tuition 
had been felt on the Continent, and had led to 
the establishment of training-schools, some time 
ore it was understood, or practically recog- 
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nised in this country. But, as early as the year 
1811, the National Society, founded on the 
principle of Dr. Bell, adopted the monitorial 
system, in which was the germ of the present 
pupil-teacher system, and established a Training 
Institution. Almost simultaneously, the British 
and Foreign School Society, formed to carry 
out the plans of Joseph Lsuicaster, devoted its 
attention to the training of teachers. But the 
system was elaborated, and brought into a state 
of high efficiency, by the Minutes* of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council in 1846, which instituted 
the order of apprenticed pupil -teachers, and pro- 
vided scholarsnips, to enable the best of them 
to proceed, free of expense, to Training Colleges. 
Thus, has been secured a constant supply of 
persons duly qualified, by the early ascertained 
possession of superior and peculiar abilities, by 
a long course of special discipline and direct 
preparation, and by theoretical and practical 
initiation into the best methods and systems of 
teaching, to impart to the children of our labour- 
ing classes generally, a sound, useful, elementary 
education. They are also, for the most part, 
well qualified to carry into effect the provision 
which I have insisted upon for instructing such 
children, when the opportunity is afforded, in 
the higher branches of knowledge. Highly desir- 
able improvements undoubtedly remain yet to be 
effected — improvements chiefly, perhaps, by re- 
trenchment in the number and range of subjects 
taught to our pupil-teachers, and our students 
in Training Institutions. But it must be con- 
ceded by all who have watched the progress of the 
educational movement of the last fi^tteen ^^^x%— ^X 
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is, indeed, the testimony of the Royal Commis- 
sioners themselves — that the combined system 
of pupil-teachers and Training Colleges has been 
a great success. Our Normal Schools have now 
become an established institution of the country. 
And I would earnestly call upon all who have 
the best interests of theiu country at heart to 
deprecate and oppose a measure, such as that of 
the Revised Code, which would infallibly dete- 
riorate, ener^te, if not destroy them. J have, 
for some years past, had the opportunity of 
closely watching the working of one of these 
Institutions,* in the establishment of which it 
was my privilege to assist, and I am thankful to 
be able to state, with the utmost confidence, that 
its results have been most satisfactory and grati- 
fying up to the present time, and full of hope and 
promise for the future. 

It is worthy of consideration, whether the 
system of Normal Colleges might not be extended, 
for the purpose of producing a supply of better 
qualified teachers for schools of every class, even 
our great public schools. It is true, that the 
upper forms in our principal public schools, and 
the course through which all high-reading 
students pass in our Universities, are, in some 
degree, preparatory of observant, active, and well- 
disciplined minds for the future duties of tuition. 
But, want of aptness to teach, want of system, 
and ignorance of the principles of management, 
are frequent occasions of disappointment; and 
upon these defects many of the still existing 

• The Derby Diocesan Institution for Training School- 
mistresses. 
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faults and disadvantages of our grammar-schools, 
and public schools, are chargeable. It is noto- 
rious that great scholars are often very poor 
teachers; that men possessed of abundance of 
information on almost every subject are yet often 
incapable of communicating it to others, and espe- 
cially to children. In Normal Institutions, attended 
by persons of this class for a very short time, 
such incompetency might be soon discovered, 
and the student dissuaded from entering upon 
an office for which he is not (Qualified. Or, 
probably, in most cases, defects would be 
remedied, the power and aptitude which were 
wanting supplied, and the scholar, who would 
otherwise be doomed to egregious failure, would 
become an excellent teacher and disciplin- 
arian. 

But whether or not it is practicable for such 
Institutions to become general, we must con- 
gratulate ourselves that, in founding Normal 
Colleges for the training of masters and mistresses 
of our working-class schools, we have begun at 
the right end of the social scale, and we have 
supplied the greatest need. By these establish- 
ments the educational apparatus for the benefit 
of the most numerous class of the community 
has been rendered complete and effectual. The 
universal instruction of our people in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, and the universal oppor- 
tunity of attaining higher scholarship, is only a 
question of time and administration. Already 
extensive moral, social, and religious improve- 
ment has resulted from this instrumentality. 
" The Training Colleges," says Mr. Maurice,— 
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no mean authority on such a subject — " are the 
greatest blessings* that have been conferred on 
the land in the last quarter of a century." 



* Evidence in Report of the Education CommiBsioners, 
p. 139. 
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LECTURE II. 



ART AND PRACTICE OF PRIMARY, OR 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

In my first Lecture I endeavoured to exhibit the 
general principles on which the theory, or science, 
of Education must be founded. In the present, 
and succeeding Lecture, it will be my object to 
show how those principles should be exemplified 
in the art, and practice, and business of Educa- 
tion. 

We must necessarily, in the first place, take 
into consideration the question, — When should 
Education begin ? The answer to this question is 
given by nature, by matter-of-fact, by universal 
experience. 

Ilegarding education as the preparation for life 
in the world, — the process, whatever it may be, 
by which the human being is qualified for future 
action, work, and duty, — we observed that every 
prevailing influence, and impression, on the mind 
of a child is part of his education. The formation 
of character depends principally upon the cir- 
cumstances and treatment of infancy, and that of 
early infancy, before five or six years of age. At 
least, it must be acknowledged by all that a 
character is formed during that period of life, 
and if bad, or deformed by many defects and 
irregularities, the greatest difficulty will he 
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experienced in the task of correcting and improv- 
ing it in after years. This is an obvious indication 
that we should begin to act designedly, systema- 
tically, in education, at a very •early period, by 
endeavouring to provide such treatment and 
circumstances for infants as may be directly 
influential for good, most eflectually formative 
of the character which we wish to produce. 

At the commencement of our course, we shall 
find that, of the two elements of education, 
Training and Teaching, the former must be first 
employed, as alone applicable to the state of early 
infancy. We can cultivate the faculties of the 
mind long before we can, by direct instruction, 
communicate knowledge. In our mental cultiva- 
tion, it will be necessary for us both to follow 
nature and to counteract nature. We must follow 
nature by watching and aiding the development 
of the intellectual powers, — observation, reflec- 
tion, memory, and of the emotional and moral 
feelings ; but we must also counteract nature, 
by checking the development of selfishness, as 
exhibited in self-will, self-consideration, self- 
indulgence, and in numerous other forms. The 
earliest practical lessons will consist in training a 
young child to obedience, by which also he is led 
to the exercise of self-control. He finds, after 
some experience, that he often has to submit to 
what he dislikes, or to do otherwise than he 
wishes, or to leave undone, or cease doing, that 
which he has a strong impulse to do, in deference 
to the will of his parent, or his nurse, or teacher. 
When this is established in his mind as a matter 
of necessity, then, on occasion arising of con- 
trariety between his inclinations and the rule 
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under which he is placed, he imposes a restraint 
on his will, and voluntarily checks the impulse by 
which he is actuated. It may be remarked that 
observation and memory are also called into 
action in such a case, and thus the intellectual 
faculties are exercised while we are, in the first 
instance, dealing with the moral. 

Together with this discipline there must be 
carried on a careful and active cultivation of the 
affections. The child's love must be gained by 
the manifestation of love ; not by over-indulgence, 
or multiplicity of caresses, but by kindness in 
action, manner, and tone, by attentions, by real 
and hearty sympathy in all that interests and 
gratifies him. With love so elicited will be 
associated the sentiment of trust and confidence. 
And the combination in the child's mind of these 
affections, with the sense of the necessity of 
obedience, will form the first approximation to 
the idea of duty. Duty, in the mind of an infant, 
may be defined to be the joint obligation of fear 
and love. As the conscience comes into action, 
when the child gets older, and when he can be 
made to comprehend the distinction between 
right and wrong, — between " ought " and " ought 
not," as well as between "must" and "must not," 
— then the sense of duty is capable of being greatly 
improved and strengthened. It must be anxiously 
watched, and guarded, and most assiduously cul- 
tivated. If it be duly developed, cherished, and 
established, it will give wonderful facility and 
success to the subsequent efforts of instructors for 
the child's intellectual and moral improvement. 
On the other hand, it is the want of this sense of 
duty which accounts for numerous and most 
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formidable difficulties, and most provoking dis- 
appointments, which meet the teacher and educator 
at every turn. It is a want which is very common 
in children of by no means the lowest or worst 
order of mind ; nor is it observable only in those 
whose parents have entirely neglected their best 
interests, and been indifferent to their moral and 
religious instruction, although it must be at- 
tributed to a failure, on their part, to apprehend 
or act upon the first principles of moral and 
religious culture. 

It will be obvious, from what has been said, 
that the most direct and fatal opposite to the 
system of early moral training which I have 
endeavoured to enforce, is what may be best 
described as the bribery system, — the practice of 
inducing children to do what is required of them 
by the offer and promise of indulgences. It is 
a practice extensively prevalent, and extremely 
difficult to avoid. By servants, and nurses, it is 
adopted through indolence ; by parents, through 
misguided natural affection. But, if we would 
implant early in our children's minds right motives 
and principles of action, the bribery system must 
be abhorred and repudiated by ourselves, and 
strictly prohibited in the nursery and school- 
room. . 

In the cultivation of the intellect, the develop- 
ment of the various mental faculties may be very 
properly aided and stimulated, but ought never to 
be forced. The mind of a young child generally 
possesses activity enough, displayed in abundant 
curiosity, and great eagerness for information. 
Encouragement should be given to these instincts, 
but with moderation and judgment. By their 
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excessive gratification a child may be rendered 
forward and impertinent, without possessing 
originality of thought, or habits of reflection. 
But they are too frequently repressed, and dead-, 
ened, either by the barrenness, dulness, and in- 
difference of the parent or early teacher, or by 
impatience of the trouble caused by the child's 
inquiries, or by a mistaken system of discipline. 
There is hardly a more hopeless state than the 
insensibility and lethargy of the intellect, and 
moroseness of temper, which such treatment is 
calculated to induce.' 

The earliest culture and instruction of the 
infant mind must necessarily be by conversation. 
Materials for conversation are everywhere abun- 
dant. Talk to the child about the familiar objects 
by which he is surrounded, in-doors and without, 
and about the little incidents of daily occurrence 
in family life. Make up short narratives on all 
subjects, especially on those in which he takes, or 
in which it is dedrable that he should take, pecu- 
liar interest. To do this no great amount of 
inventiveness, or ingenuity, is required. All that 
is necessary to engage a child's attention, and 
interest in your story, is, minuteness of detail, 
plenty and variety of action, the presentation of 
sensible images, frequent and abrupt changes of 
style, and liveliness of tone and manner. Jacob 
Abbott in that invaluable work, ^ The Way. to do 
Good," illustrates these points by exhibiting three 
different versions of the same simple story. I 
cannot better explain the practice and method 
which I am recommending than by the examples 
which he has supplied* Ho first ^ves the story 
in this form:— 
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" A man had a fine dog, and he was very fond 
of him. He used to take a great deal of care of 
him, and give him all he wanted, and, in fact, he 
did all he could to make him comfortable, so that 
he should enjoy a happy life. Thus he loved his 
dog very much, and took great pleasure in seeing 
him comfortable and happy." 

You will observe here that the language is 
general and indefinite, and the terms such as ofiTer 
scarcely any representation, 6r picture of objects 
and actions to the mind of a child. He next 
relates the story as follows : — 

" There was once a man who had a large black 
and white dog, beautifully spotted. He made a 
little house for him out in a sunny corner of the 
yard, and ff^ed to give him as much meat as he 
wanted. He would go and see him sometimes, 
and pat his head, while he was lying on his straw 
in his little house. He loved his dog." 

This is a great improvement ; there are several 
images presented which will be immediately appre- 
hended, and realized, by the young listener, with 
unmistakable satisfaction. But, to show how such 
a story may be most effectively told, he supposes 
the narrator, with a child on each knee, to proceed 
in this strain : — ^ 

" A man, one pleasant morning, was standing 
upon the steps of hiiF^door, and he said, I think I 
will go and see my dog Towser. 

" Now where do you think his dog Towser lived ? 

" * I don't know,' will be the reply of each 
listener, with a face full of curiosity and interest. 

" Why old Towser was out in a little square 
house which his master had made him in a coiner 
of the yard. So he took some meat in his hand 
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for Towser's breakfast. Do you think he took 
out a plate, and a knife and fork ? This man was 
very kind to Towser ; his beautiful spotted black 
and white Towser: — and when he got to his house 
he opened the door, and said, Towser, Towser— 
come (Jut here, Towser. 

*'So Towser came running out, and stood there 
wagging his tail. His master patted him on the 
head. You may jump down on your hands and 
feet, and I will tell you exactly how it was. You 
shall be Towser. Here you may get under the 
table which will do for his house. Then I will 
come and call you out, and pat you on the head," 
&c., &c. 

It is plain that stories of this kind may easily 
be constructed, and multiplied indefinitely ; and, 
with very little practice, may be narrated in the 
lively and entertaining style of the last specimen. 
The satisfaction of the child's mind with what it 
thoroughly apprehends, and with what recalls and 
renews the impressions of the senses, will be 
proved by the continual demand for the repetition 
of such stories, and the attempt to relate them to 
others, or to rehearse parts of them in soliloquy. 
Application of this practice may be made very 
early to the religious ♦instruction of children. 
Many facts of Scripture history, especially inci- 
dents in the life of our Lord#as well as many of 
his parables or picture-sayings, may be thus 
intelligibly presented to the mind, and will have 
a powerful efiFect in exercising and improving both 
the emotional and moral faculties. For the further 
development of the imagination, experience proves 
that nothing is more effectual than the employ- 
ment of fables, and chiefly those in whiclv ^xv\\£l^^ 
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are represented as the actors and interlocutors. 
They should be associated witli pictures. And, 
indeed, pictures of all kinds are of wonderful use 
in cultivating the imagination, and readily suggest 
to the exhibitor a story or a fable. One important 
object of our narratives about animals, which 
should ever be kept in view, is — the repression of 
the tendency to cruel or inconsiderate treatment 
of beasts, birds, or insects, too often to be noticed 
in very young children, and the promotion of 
kindly feelings towards all the lower creation. 

A» soon as a child can put sentences together, 
the memory is capable of being exercised by 
means of verse. The fancy is soon caught and 
pleased by the jingle of rhyme, or the cadences of 
metre, and short sets of verses will be readily 
learned. We need not here be solicitous as to 
the poetical or intellectual merit of the com- 
positions thus employed. But it will be well to 
notice that verse forms a pleasing and efficient 
vehicle for the conveyal of religious truth to the 
minds and the hearts of children, and is more easily 
retained than prose. Such rhymes as are found 
in " Line upon Line," " The Great Exemplar," 
or the " Hymns for Infant Minds," if frequently 
repeated, with suitable ftid lively explanations, 
will soon lodge themselves in the memory. And 
the child should be%ncouraged to recite them, for 
the purpose of promoting retention, readiness, 
and accuracy. 

In almost every case, the well oared for and 
well trained child will soon manifest a desire to 
learn to read. The desire will be suggested by 
his noticing that what interests and delights him 
is to be found in books* And he will be fre- 
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quently observed at this time with a book in his 
hand, seriously occupied iq^ pretending to read. 
The proposal to teach him to read may then be 
made, and represented as the offer of an advantage, 
always, with the understanding that this advantage 
is not to be secured without his own exertions, 
and submtlssion to discipline. But, as the diffi- 
culties which he will soon encounter can hardly fail 
to discourage him, and to create a dislike to the 
employment, and a reluctance to engage in it, 
which, if we are to follow out the system we have 
begun, we shall have to surmount by the apj)lica- 
tiOT of the principles of "must" and "ought," 
it appears to me better to make no compact, and 
to hold out no inducement. Let the desire to 
learn to read, or the imitation of reading, be 
accepted as an intimation that the time has come 
when instruction in this elementary art can be 
hopefully commenced ; and let it be commenced 
by the institution of regular daily lessons, repre- 
sented to the child as work which he has to do. 
Like the food of the body, lessons at this age 
must be administered by a little at a time, but 
often, and must be light and easy of digestion; 
and, like bodily exercis^ they must be gentle, and 
never protracted to weariness or lassitude. 

There is a theory that all teaching should be 
given by way of amusement 'lip to the age of six 
or seven ; that before that age no task should be 
imposed, nor the child made to learn anything 
by a process which is at all irksome or disagree- 
able. The theory, indeed, professes that it is 
desirable, and possible, that the infant mind should 
acquire much knowledge unawares, and be con- 
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tinually, or frequently, instructed and exercised 
while it is only conscious of being amused. My 
chief objection to this theory is on moral grounds. 
It is a system of deliberate deception. One is 
surprised, not to say shocked, to hear so great a 
philosopher, and so good a man, as John Locke 
coolly representing, and, indeed, recommending it 
in this character. " Contrivances," he says, 
*' might be made to teach children to read whilst 
they thought they were only playing. Thus 
children may be cozened into a knowledge of the 
letters ; be taught to read without perceiving it 
to be anything but a sport.** But the worst of' it 
is that children are not so easily cheated. They 
are very keen observers, and will infallibly detect 
the imposture. And I do not see what else than 
moral injury to their minds can result from the 
discovery of your double dealing, and from the 
impression that you are perpetually in disguise, 
professing one thing and meaning another. Be- 
sides, you will not gain your immediate object. 
When it is seen that your offers of amusement 
are mostly pretexts and pretences for giving 
lessons, the amusement and the* lesson will be 
disliked and rejected together. The practice is 
the same in principle, and effect, with that of 
administering medicine in sweet preserves. You 
succeed once or twice, but you create a nausea at 
the sight of the preserve, and a suspicion when- 
ever anything of the kind is offered. There is 
no greater mistake in the treatment of children 
than the notion that they are to be coaxed and 
wheedled into doing, or submitting to what they 
feel to be disagreeable: and there is no more 
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important maxim for their right treatment than 
perfect openness, sincerity, ^d truthfulness in all 
jrour dealings with them. 

I would allow children abundance of amuse- 
ment. Let those who have them in charge 
encourage freely their sports and games, join 
heartily in them when practicable, and by all 
means seize the opportunity, whenever it is 
offered, of communicating information and in- 
struction during play. But if the whole period of 
infancy is to be passed in amusement, and a child's 
tuition to be conducted only by a series of Sports, 
and games, and toys, the certain result will be 
mental dissipation, indolence, selfishness ; and the 
most painful difficulties will be felt both by 
teacher and pupil when the time arrives for 
making the transition from mere amusement to 
serious occupation, from life in sport to life in 
earnest. Therefore, I say that, at the earliest 
possible period, a child should be initiated into 
th^ notion of work. Such work should be given 
him as must, if it be properly done, engage and 
fix his attention ; such as requires his own inde- 
pendent exertion. Work that has in it some 
small amount of drudgery, that necessitates literal 
painS'takmg, will do him no physical harm if 
supplied from the very first, always remembering 
that the time employed upon it 'should be short ; 
and it will form a most profitable mental and 
moral exercise. It is also in perfect accordance 
with nature that young children should have 
what they themselves consider real work given 
them to do. A child of two or three years of j 
age will, for the most part, prefer employment in m 
something that looks like actual bu&vcifc^^ ^-t. '^ 
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labour, to the entertainment aflTorded by toys. 
And what is the meaning of the complaint, " I ve 
nothing to do, — I want something to do,** so oftet\ 
heard during a day given up to mere amusement 
and play ? On such occasions, a lesson would be 
felt to be a positive relief by the child himself, as 
well as by all about him ;. and the same thing is 
true of every day in the life of an infant brought 
up in the system of " all play and no work." 

The treatment of an individual infant has been 
hitherto considered. But the observations made 
are applicable to the management of Infant- 
schools. These schools have been a great benefit 
to the country; but there have been, and in 
many cases still are, considerable drawbacks on 
their usefulness, arising from the adoption of the 
unsound principle against which I 'have been 
contending. In Infant-schools, as originally in- 
stituted, the instruction of the children was 
carried on almost exclusively by a series of what 
are called "object lessons," in which an object, 
or representation of it, is producedj and its pro- 
perties, or uses, are explained by a variety of 
amusing illustrations. On this system all in- 
formation is communicated by the talk, and 
histrionic performances, of the teacher ; the former 
echoed, the latter imitated by the children. And 
mafty ingenious ^Contrivances have been invented 
for rendering the driest and dullest subjects 
interesting and entertaining to the infant mind ; 
that is, for converting them into play. Infant 
teaching, thus conducted, is often very ambitious. 
An infant-school mistress has been known to 
complain that the Inspector did not examine her 
children in Geometry^ having, as she congratulated 
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herself, " finished " them on that subject. No 
doubt, young children educated on this plan get a • 
great deal of knowledge in the form of accumula- 
tion of facts, and also acquire much quickness 
and sharpness of mind; but they are often 
rendered restless, forward, conceited, talkative ; 
they require perpetual excitement to keep their 
attention alive to any subject j they are found to 
be impatient of slow, continuous^ plodding work, 
in reading, writing and ciphering ; and occasion 
an immense amount of trouble to their teachers 
when they enter the (ordinary schools. School- 
masters of much experience would rather have 
children of six or seven years of age from dames' 
schools, who have learned to read well and to sit 
still, than the cleverest children from an Infant- 
school whose intelligence is prematurely de- 
veloped, but who are unable to read, or who read 
with difficulty, and are unaccustomed to quiet, 
silent, individual lesson-learning. It is an argu- 
ment sometimes employed against the practice of 
imposing lessons and tasks upoif infant children, 
that the brain is likely to be injured, and the 
mental powers overstrained, by close and* con- 
tinuous application at so tender an age. But it is 
obvious that the brain and mental powers are just 
as likely to receive injury from over-excitement 
and precocious development. Indeed, the quiet 
employment of the mind in learning to spell, and 
read, and write, would be found to be actual 
repose and refreshment, after the fatigue of half- 
an-hour*s vivacious gallery-exercise on the pro- 
perties of a gas, or a triangle, just as it would be j 
a relief from the ennui of children living in J 
perpetual holiday at home. In the Infant-^Q.\NRk<^V ^ 
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there should be plenty of amusement and bodily 
exercise. Let the children be encouraged in free 
and active play, and practised in marching, gesti- 
culating, and singing. Tell them abundance of 
stories, and ply them with lively and rapid 
questions on what they have heard. But let 
them every day have lessons to do, real tasks, in 
which each child shall be, as far as practicable, em- 
ployed, — lessons and tasks in reading, writing, 
counting, learning by heart. Teach them that 
work is different from play ; that they have work, 
real work to do ; and that work is duty. 

Considering the early age at which boys and 
girls of the labouring class leave school, our 
Infant-schools, or infant-classes in general schools, 
are of the utmost importance. And earnest en- 
deavours should be made to ensure and improve 
their efficiency. More attention should be given 
in our Training Institutions to the art and 
method of instructing infants, and preparing 
them for the discipline of more advanced child- 
hood. My own* experience and observation lead 
me to prefer infant-classes in our ordinary ele- 
mentary schools to schools filled entirely with 
infants. We are always glad to admit to our 
schools children of six, five, or even four years of 
age, if not completely ignorant of the first 
rudiments ; for we find that such children are 
invariably at eight or nine in a far more satis- 
factory state of actual proficiency, and preparation 
for future progress, than those whom we have 
received from the best Infant-schools at seven. 
Nor have we ever discovered that the somewhat 
closer than Infant-school work to which they have 
to apply, immediately upon entering our boys* 
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and girls' schools, has any injurious effect or 
tendency. 

A form of Infant-school for the middle and 
upper classes exists in what are called Preparatory 
Schools for young boys mostly under ten years of 
age. These are generally independent boarding- 
schools, but, in some instances, are connected 
with the larger public institutions to which they 
are intended to be introductory. I confess I am 
not favourable to the constant association together 
of a great number of little boys. In such a com- 
munity, the evil feelings and passions of human 
nature exhibit themselves very conspicuously, and 
vdth little restraint, or disguise. They find 
expression, and pass into action, much more 
readily than among older children. Cupidity, 
vanity, falsehood, envy, treachery, vindictiveness, 
tyranny, cruelty, prevail in a herd of from twenty 
to thirty little boys, to a much greater degree, 
and far more openly, than in mixed schools. 
There is, in such establishments, a want of that 
public opinion which, in our great schools, or in 
very large schools for children of all ages, though 
not uniformly on the side of goodness and 
morality, is yet opposed to dishonesty, meanness, 
unfairness, and the whole class of vices in which 
selfishness is obtrusively and offensively promi- 
nent. The school-boy theory and practice of 
spiting is sure to be carried out to an unlimited 
extent among little boys. They will indulge in 
abundant and remorseless spiting of each other, 
and, as far as is possible, of their teachers. And . 
there will be found among them a singular 
uniformity of belief in the existence of spite in 
their masters, and of its exercise agalwaX ^Js^K«v.- 
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selves. Tlie very openness and inexperience of 
early childhood predisposes to credulity, and 
credulity is always insensible to injprobabilities, 
and to liability of detection in imposture : hence, 
the enormous amount of nonsense that young 
boys, unrestrained by the presence of their elders, 
will talk one against another ; the encouragement 
of each other in extravagant rhodomontade ; the 
bragging and lying about themselves, and their 
connections, which too often form the staple of 
their conversation. There will be exceptions, 
doubtless, in every large school of the kind, due 
to the careful and wise training of some in earliest 
infancy ; but, where all are so young, none, 
though much better than the rest, possess power 
of mind or judgment enough to render them 
serviceable to the master in improving their school- 
fellows. Or, if such rare examples should occur, 
and the attempt be made to influence the whole 
school by means of good and well-principled boys, 
as soon as it has been discovered that one or 
another is in the special confidence of the master, 
favouritism will be suspected, and, on the first 
hint, will be instantly and universally believed, 
and the scheme will be worse than frustrated, for 
the supposed favourite will become the object of 
odium and persecution instead of imitation and 
respect. 

Keeping together in constant and close associa- 
tion a large number of boys of the same age, 
whatever age it «iay be, has generally a bad 
effect. We see this exemplified in our present 
military academies, as it used to be in the Indian 
institutions .for the cadets of both the civil and 
military services. Nature seems to indicate, by 
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family association, that children of different ages 
should be grouped together. And, in educational 
establishments, a gradation is especially desirable^ 
for purposes of mental and social discipline, 
between infancy and manhood, between the 
youngest pupils and the masters. A mixture 
of ages is found to be better both for the 
intellect and the morals. And the action of 
different ages on each other is most salutary ; the 
elder boys put down, or check many follies and 
vices of the younger, and are themselves under a 
beneficial restraint from the presence of mere 
children. The intermixture humanizes and 
softens the elder minds, and elevates and in- 
vigorates the younger. 

I NOW proceed to the consideration of the kind 
and degree of education that may, and ought to 
be given in general elementary schools, more 
especially those established for the benefit of the 
labouring classes. The mental and moral con- 
dition in which children are for the most part 
found, on their entrance into these schools, 
renders a long process of training necessary 
before any definite results of actual instruction 
can be obtained, or at least exhibited. Lessons, 
in many cases, and for a long time, must be re- 
garded rather as exercises in obedience, discipline, 
docility, and sense of duty, than as directed to 
the actual acquisition of information, and know- 
ledge of the subjects taught. And success in 
producing habits of attention unorder, reflection, 
self-restraint, is essential to success in imparting 
information, and teaching the elementary arts. 
In fact, the readiest and most effectual way to 
bring a boy, or a class, or a school, into ^oo^ 
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intellectual condition, is to e^et them into a good 
moral condition. Improve their morale^ and then 
you may hope to promote satisfactorily, and 
speedily, their advance in intelligence ; you render 
it easy and natural to the mind to desire, gain, 
value, and retain knowledge, and to acquire capa- 
bilities for increasing it. Thus, we are again, in 
searching into the elements of a sound and 
successful education, compelled to recognise the 
fact that the basis of our system must be moral 
training ; and in moral, as I have before shown, 
must be included and involved — ^religious train- 
ing. The same principles which have been laid 
down for infant treatment must be adopted in the 
management of boys and girls from their first 
admission into our schools; and they must be 
maintained throughout, if we are to give an 
intelligent, rational, human, to say nothing of a 
Christian education. 

Such a system and process demand qualifications 
in the teacher far beyond the capability of instruct- 
ing already-prepared minds in the various subjects 
of elementary and more advanced knowledge. He 
needs the faculty of discernment, to enable him to 
discover, at the very earliest, the character, habits, 
and circumstances of the children brought under 
his charge. Versatility, combined with judgment, 
is essential to his success in dealing with different 
orders, and individual examples, of mind. He 
should be capable of detecting, and prepared to 
treat, every case of idiosyncrasy. Idiosyncrasy^ 
or marked peculiarity in the combination of the 
mental or moral faculties, is of far more frequent 
occurrence than is generally supposed, and pre- 
sents one of the chief difficulties in school educa- 
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tion ; as it is also, from being overlooked, or 
systematically ignored, one of the chief causes of 
its failure. The true and good schoolmaster will 
devote conscientious attention to each child's 
interests, and will make it his business to study 
his disposition, tendencies, and powers, and find 
out wherein he differs, for better or worse, from 
his schoolfellows. But, amidst all the per- 

f)Iexities, arising from the diversities and singu- 
arities which he will encounter, let him maintain 
a steady faith in the fact that every child has a 
conscience, and affections, and that through these 
lies the road to his efficient education, both 
moral and intellectual. — In schools attended by 
the class of children now chiefly under considera- 
tion, mechanical arrangement is of great im- 
portance. Arrangement should be subservient to 
the administration of the policy already indicated. 
It should be such as to secure order, and provide 
for constant inspection ; exhibiting to the master's 
eye at all times the state of the classes, and afford- 
ing f agility for detecting faulty, slovenly, or indo- 
lent teaching, and for observation of improvement. 
As a general rule, the best arrangement of classes 
is in hollow squares, all open towards the master's 
desk. It is found that there is more life and 
spirit in a class when drawn up in this form to 
receive a lesson, than when placed in parallel 
lines. Besides, it is good for the children to be 
able to see one another without obstruction while 
thus engaged, to look one another in the face, 
as well as their teacher; it conduces, under 
sensible instruction, to propriety of behaviour, 
and right feeling and conduct towards one another ; 
it prompts to imitation, and so gives effect to 
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good example. Parallel desks are most useful 
for lessons in writing, and especially for dicta- 
tion ; for drawing also from a model or copy, and 
for class lessons in arithmetic ; for copying maps 
or diagrams, and in fact for all work in which the 
pencil or pen is used. A gallery, or a group of 
desks in lines, is also of great service for the 
purpose of giving a general lesson to several 
classes combined; an occasional practice which 
might be adopted with advantage in schools of 
every kind. Too much care and vigilance can 
hardly be expended upon the discipline and 
training of the younger children, not only because 
they are the spes aregis, but because want of 
order among them is sure to cause confusion and 
disorganization throughout the school. It is an 
excellent arrangement in one of our principal 
schools here to place the lowest class nearest the 
master's desk, so that, during most of the day, it 
is more immediately under his observation than 
any other. — Classification is of the utmost im- 
portance. Children at school must be classified 
according to their proximity in attainments, not 
in age. ifo practical instructor would think of 
dividing his school into <;lasses corresponding to the 
groups in the scheme of examination proposed by 
the Kevised Code of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education. Such a system of classi- 
fication would result either in tne reduction of 
the standard of instruction in every class to the 
lowest level, which, in fact, is the apparent object 
of the whole Code, or, in the entire neglect of all 
the children whose proficiency is below a certain 
level, which it is the professed object of the Code 
to prevent. A class-room is a valuable, and indeed 
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necessary adjunct to every schoolroom, for the 
purpose of frequent close examinations of single 
classes, for special lessons, and for those private 
conferences with a. few children at a time, or with 
individual children, for which misdemeanours, or 
peculiarities of character, will give occasion, and 
which are among the most powerful methods of 
making deep and favourable impression^ upon 
youthful minds. Under the head of arrangements 
conducive to the preservation of order, good 
temper, mental vigour and activity, provision for 
sufficient ventilation is one of the most important. 
In a highly vitiated atmosphere the children and 
the teacher will become dull and sleepy, peevish 
and irritable, and the whole tone of the school 
will be lowered and deteriorated. The master 
should frequently go out of the school-room into 
the open air, and if, on returning, he finds the 
air of the room close and oppressive, should imme- 
diately employ means for purifying it. Let it 
be observed, also, that a very low temperature 
produces effects similar to those resulting from 
a corrupted atmosphere, with the additional dis- 
advantage of being in itself sensibly felt and appre- 
hended by the children as an annoyance and an 
injury. 

Every well ordered school will possess a Time- 
table. The division of each school-time into 
periods allotted to different subjects is necessary 
for the purpose of ensuring regularity in the pro- 
ceedings of the day. Thus, also, a due propor- 
tion of time and attention is assigned to each 
subject, and waste of time prevented. Provision 
is also made, by a judiciously arranged time-table, 
for variety of employment, which is especl^lV^ 
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important for the younger children, whose minds- 
should never be kept engaged too long upon one 
subject, and who should be allowed considerable 
intervals of repose, and, if possible, of active 
recreation. But a Time-table must not be too 
complicated ; its regulations should be simple and 
general. Nor is it wise to exact too strict and 
servile observance of its periods. By so doing 
we may render it an actual obstruction to pro- 
gress. For example, a lesson may be goin? on 
well in a class, the teacher and children have 
become interested in the subject, question and 
answer are following each other with liveliness 
and success, the class is advancing to the attain- 
ment of an important point of information, to 
the realization of an important idea, to the 
understanding of an important rule, when, before 
the crisis is reached at which the instruction will 
be complete, the clock strikes, the lesson is 
abruptly closed, its object is frustrated, its whole 
work spoiled and thrown away, an opportunity 
for improvement is lost which may not for many 
days return. Why, those five or ten minutes 
beyond the prescribed time, employed in the 
completion of a lesson given and received in such 
a spirit, would be of more value to the class than 
hours of ordinary teaching. After all, the best 
Time-table is the eye and ear of the master; and 
by their observation and decision all paper regu- 
lations may be safely and often profitably over- 
ruled. Scope should also be given to each 
subordinate teacher for the exercise of his own 

J'udgment in the details of the administration of 
lis class. 
I NOW pass on to the consideration of the 



subjects of instruction. And here I do not 
design formally to preserve the ordinary distinc- 
tion of low-class, middle-class, upper-class schools, 
by discussing certain subjects as appropriate re- 
spectively to each, thougn the order of subjects 
may seem to suggest such a distinction. My 
remarks on teaching the various subjects named 
are intended, for the most part^ for general 
application. I must^ however, necessarily begin 
with those which, while they form the fbundation 
of education in all cases, are also the staple of 
the education given in schools for the working 
classes; and so, in mv observations must keep such 
schools, and the circumstani^es of the children 
brought up in them, principally in view. The 
first elementary art which we have to teach 
universally is that of readmg. As soon as the 
alphabet has been learned, or while it is being 
learned, it is necessary to exercise the pupil in 
the combination of letters in syllables, it merely 
to make him appreciate the power of the con- 
sonants. Spelling by syllables ought not to be 
discontinuea until he is able to read without 
spelling. There is no sense, nothing suggestive 
of the right sounds, in running through the 
letters of a long word all at once, without form- 
ing them, into syllables. The principles and 
rules of syllabication are, indeed, too difficult 
for a child to comprehend, but habit will render 
the practice of spelling by syllables eaiiy. From 
the first, children should not be p^ermijtted to 
spell words which they certainly know at sight, 
such as the monosyllables in most frequent use, 
nor words in any lesson whi^h repeatedly recur, 
after their recurrence has been once and again 
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pointed out to them. You will thus enforce the 
exercise of observation, reflection, memory, and 
induce the habit of thinking about what is read, 
evolving and strengthening the mental faculties 
even in your first reading lessons. Monosyllabic 
lessons must necessarily be employed at the 
beginning, but only to teach spelling, and should 
be abandoned as soon as the rudiments of that 
art have been acquired. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that narratives, or even sentences, 
in monosyllables, are necessarily more intelligible 
to young children than compositions of the same 
kind in ordinary simple language. The effort 
to write in monosyllables produces an unfamiliar 
use of words, and a forced and unnatural con- 
struction, such as is never beard in talk, and 
never to be again seen in reading. What ideas 
are conveyed to the mind of an infant in such 
sentences as those found in some of the best 
of our modem primers ? •* He will go on as I 
am to go on." " If my ox go on we go to 
it." " If you do so you will rue." " A doll is a 
fop," &c. 

It is impossible to estimate too highly the 
importance of ensuring to our children, especially 
those who will quit school at an early age, not 
merely ability to read, but the acconiplishment 
of reading with ease, fluency, expression, power. 
A benefit of great value is thus conferred upon 
the child himself ; for only if he can read with- 
out difficulty or eflTort, and with comfort and 
satisfaction to himself, is he likely to become a 
reader, and to carry forward his own education. 
And it is a benefit which is sure to extend to 
others ; for intelligible, good, pleasant, impressive 
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reading, is everywhere acceptable, in families, in 
kitchens, and among our workpeople at their 
meals, or on other occasions of leisure. The 
possession of such a faculty suggests its own em- 
ployment for the advantage of those who are 
unable to read for themselves through ignorance, 
or blindness, or old age, or sickness; and so 
affords persons in the humblest circumstances, 
and of most limited means, abundant oppor- 
tunities of doing good among their neighbours 
and friends. Keeping such objects in view, 
teachers should bear in mind, and endeavour to 
make their pupils understand, that the principle 
and secret of good reading is, so to read, that 
what is read will be understood by those who 
then hear it for the first time« It is quite neces- 
sary, if you would make children good readers, 
to institute reading lessons for the purpose of 
teaching the art of reading only. Such lessons, 
properly conducted, and given in due proportion 
to others, will be found thoroughly effective. In 
the Royal Commissioners' Report an example is 
recorded of failure in the attempt to improve 
bad readers by giving mere reading lessons ; but 
the method pursued in the case cited was most 
absurd, indeed incredible, were it not reported 
on the highest authority.* 

* '' Soon after my connexion with them, I became aware that 
no inconsiderable number of the boys of the Lower School 
remained incapable of reading, with tolerable ease and 
correctness, during the whole time (three years) of their 
residence in the school, and I reported to that effect. At 
there was reason to believe that nothing was wanting on the 
part of the master to overcome this difficulty in the use of 
the ordinary methods of instruction, it wa& d&\i^rBOLY[i^^ \.^ 
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Of course, the passage selected for a lesson of 
this kind should either be one which has been 
previously read, and is well known ; or it should be 
first read by the teacher to the class, with full 
explanation of its meaning ; or^ better still, first 
read in the class with the usual amount of ques- 
tioning and information on the subject-matter. 
It should then be read sereral times through for 
the single purpose of improvement in elocution, 
and the attention of teacher and children entirely 
concentrated upon that. But in order to enforce 
correctness, distinctness, and impressiveness in 
delivery, it will be constantly necessary to appeal 
to the already asi^ertained meaning of the words, and 

make an extraordinary e§brt< A new master was accordingly 
appointed for the purpose, ealled a Reading Master, and a 
room set apart, called a Reading-room. Into this room all 
the bad readers were sent, to be exclusively occupied in 
readinff all day long, until, at length, they should be able 
to read well ; and to ensure the requisite amount of indi- 
vidual labour for this object^ they were broken up into small 
subdivisions, each in charge of a paid monitor. 

" The experiment was, m an educational point of view, an 
instructive one. It resulted in an entire failure. Although 
the whole effort of the master, and his monitors, and the 
whole labour of the boys were concentrated upon this one 
object of learning to read, and with many of the boys it was 
continued from morning until night for weeks and months 
together, yet they made but little progress; matters 
remained very much as they were, — they could not be 
taught to read." — JReport of Commissioners on Education^ 
p. 262. 

One is lost in amazement, not so much at the insanity 
of such a scheme, as at the gravity with which it is re- 
ported by the Inspector, and the complacency with which 
It is appealed to by the Royal Commissioners as ** an in- 
structive story." 
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the sense and connexion of the sentences. In 
fact, a lesson in intelligible reading is the proper 
sequel and complement of a lesson in intelligent 
reading, and an excellent test of its success. 
Clear articulation is an element of the first 
importance in good reading. The necessity for 
it IS insisted upon, or implied, in the fundamental 
rules and maxims of elocutionists, such as *' Take 
care of the consonants, and the vowels will take 
care of themselves," or that of the late Mr. 
Simeon, "Form the voice with the lips and 
teeth." Articulation should be attended to from 
the first, and the children carefully prevented from 
running their words one into another, slurring 
their syllables, and neglecting or half uttering the 
smaller words. Another characteristic of good 
reading is a natural manner. To this is opposed 
the drawl or sing-song, resulting from bad teach- 
ing at the beginning, or the uniform tone some- 
times imparted to a class by a teacher, or con- 
tracted by the habit of constantly reading in 
a noisy room. Teachers are apt, also, to mistake 
for impressiveness in reading an affected liveliness, 
or great variety of modulations, — a fault especially 
common in girls' schools ; and the doctrine of 
emphasis is very generally misunderstood, 
emphasis being supposed to consist entirely in 
laying stress upon the most significant words, or 
pronouncing them loudly, to the neglect of the 
all-important pause, and of the effect produced by 
lowering the voice, instead of raising it, to give 
force to an expression. The rule above stated, 
to read so as to convey to the hearer the sense, 
• — and we may, as we advance, add, the senti- 
ment, — of what is read, is perhaps the o\A.^> ^^ 
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it is the best, remedy for all defects and super* 
fluities. 

Correct pronunciation has not received the atten- 
tion that it deserves, especially in our elementary 
schools for the labouring classes. The pronunciation 
current in good society, and heard from educated 
public speakers, should be carefully studied by all 
the teachers of such schools, and enforced by them 
in their reading lessons. There is no reason why 
we should consider provincialism in pronunciation, 
or accent, irremediable by education,, or a subject 
foreign to the office of the teacher of reading. The 
correction of provincialism, and of the universal 
habit of neglecting or misplacing the aspirate, is 
not only desirable in itself to ensure ordinary 
good reading, but it has the further beneficial 
tendency of improving the flexibility of the voice, 
and command of the organs of speech, and also the 
sensibility of the ear. Besides, it promotes refine- 
ment, and assists in the cultivation of proprieties 
of manner. In the more advanced classes, 
exercises may occasionally be given in reading at 
sight. Such exercises are very useful in impress- 
ing upon the mind the necessity of attention to 
punctuation. They are difficult, owing to our 
meagre array of points, the great uncertainty and 
want of system and rule in the use of them, and 
the careless or ignorant manner in which the 
works of our standard authors are often edited. 
Few of the most highly educated among us would 
read successfully, at sight, a passage from Milton, 
or Shakspeare, with which they are not familiar. 
Lessons in reading, such as I have proposed, ought 
to be given habitually in the higher as well as the 

wer classes of a school, and to the end of the 
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school course. If this had been t]||^ practice 
generally in the education of the last generation 
or two of youth, we should not now be hearing so 
much about the bad reading of clergymen. Un- 
fortunately, there are very few good reading 
books, containing judicious selections, and con- 
venient in size and price. The best and cheapest 
employed in our elementary schools are the Irish 
lesson books ; but these, and especially the 
volumes intended for the first or second class, 
contain much dry and uninteresting matter, and 
much weak and faulty composition. A wish has 
been expressed that,, instead of these collections, 
" Robinson Crusoe," or " Uncle Tom's Cabin " 
should be put into the hands of children for 
the purpose of teaching them to read; and 
certainly, in private education, or where the 
means of parents, or of a school, will suflSce to 
supply a variety of books, I should recommend 
such as these as the text-books of the reading 
lesson. The interest which the children would 
take in the narratives, sustained by the lively and 
lucid style of the authors, would greatly assist in 
teaching to read well. I would also mention, as 
most useful for this purpose, as well as for a 
higher, the admirable series of books by Jacob 
Abbott, called " Franconian Stories," which ought 
to be better known,* and more extensively used 
among us as educational works. They are 
certainly the best books that ever have been 
written for children of ten or twelve years of age. 
To them may be added his " Caleb in Town," 
and. " Caleb in the Country;" and afterwards his 
biographies of many celebrated characters in 
ancient and modem history. 
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Let me^add that the practice of committing 
poetry to memory, and reciting it in class, is a 
powerful auxiliary to the reading lesson, as well 
as an exercise beneficial in the highest d^ree to 
the memory, manners, intellect, and heart. 

Writing may be taught at a very early age in 
most cases. Young children differ extremely in 
the control of the hand over a writing tool ; but 
the trial should be made with the slate, or soft 
lead-pencil and paper, as soon as the letters have 
been learned, and it will generally be found that 
the child is capable of producing the elementary 
forms, and imitating in a free-hand way the simple 
letters. He may then be gradually reduced to 
greater exactness, and limitation of space, and 
writing lessons be given as a regular part of his 
daily employment. It is very desirable that 
children should be instructed from the first to 
write a plain round hand, not pointed, nor sloped, 
nor small, and not ornamental or flourishing. As 
long as a child has writing exercises, large text 
copies ought to be freely used, for the purpose of 
forming the style, and giving power and steadi- 
ness to the hand. Copies in slips, which may be 
placed always immediately above the pen, and 
under the eye, are far better than copies written 
or printed at the top of the page, for the writer 
is not so likely to copy his errors, or bad forma- 
tions, and thus get more harm than good by his 
exercise. Fully to obviate this mischief, however, 
a frequent exhibition of work to the teacher is 
necessary. Never should more than two lines of 
a copy be written without inspection. The time 
lost in waiting for inspection is amply compen- 
sated by the steady and satisfactory progress which 
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it ensures. Writing masters are apt tp trust too 
mucli in every way to copies. They ought 
frequently to show their pupils how to write, by 
writing before them, and especially by writing in 
various sizes, those letters in the formation of 
which the pupil finds a difficulty, or invariably 
commits faults. 

Spelling cannot be successfully taught in- 
cidentally, as part of the process of learning to 
read and write. It must form a distinct subject 
of instruction ; and spelling lessons, consisting of 
lists of words, be learned daily, until the pupil 
can spell correctly. But spelling ought always 
to be combined with reading and writing. 
After every reading lesson, a selection of words 
which have occurred in it should be spelled. 
And the most useful exercise in spelling 
is that which is afforded by the practice of 
writing from dictation, which is happily now 
adopted in all schools, and to which a child ought 
to be accustomed as soon as he is able to write 
with some degree of freedom. The question has 
been lately under discussion, whether dictation, 
or copying, is preferable as a means of teaching 
to spell. I would employ both, always remem- 
bering that neither will be of much use, unless 
the exercise is carefully examined, the errors 
underlined, and returned to the writer for 
correction. It is also a good practice in spelling 
to require a passage in verse or prose to be 
committed to memory, and then written out. 
And, in the fre^ent cases in which great 
difficulty is experienced in learning to spell pro- 
perly, I would recommend, when practicaole^ 
that pupils be made to keep a regialet oi ^wot^^^ 
entering in a book the words yj\i\c\L xJcverj Xv^N'^ 
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spelled wrongly in every exercise. Spelling les- 
sons may then be required of thenii composed 
almost entirely of words from this list, or dictation 
exercises framed so as to include many of them* 
Much of the bad spelling of which we have still 
to complain in all classes arises from the slovenly 
mode of reading, or recitation, allowed by 
negligent teachers ; from inattention to distinct 
articulation and right pronunciation. Many of 
the ridiculous mistakes made by children of our 
National-schools in writing out the Catechism, as 
exhibited by the Royal Commissioners from the 
Reports of the Inspectors, are entirely referrible 
to this cause. 

Children must, of course, begin Arithmetic by 
learning to count. When they can count with 
tolerable facility, they may be taught to add, and 
subtract. It will be well for them then to learn 
simple and short addition and subtraction tables^ 
and this before they are introduced to sums, or 
indeed are able to write down figures freely. The 
multiplication table, and other tables, will follow; 
and should follow soon, for children are very early 
capable of remembering them, long before they 
can understand them. Numeration necessarily 
precedes all other rules in our manuals of Arith- 
metic ; but we shall err exceedingly if we think 
it necessary to make children proficients in 
numeration before proceeding to teach the 
operations of addition and subtraction. It is 
better that they should learn to read numbers 
from figures, and to express numbers by figures, 
gradually, and practically, as they advance in 
their addition and subtraction sums. For nu« 
meratipn is more difficult than addition and 
subtraction/ and it is quite impossible to make 
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young children understand the principles of our 
notation. Decimal notation is a highly scientific 
and artificial system^ not to be comprehended 
thoroughly without an eSoit of abstraction to 
which the infant mind is unequal. But, after 
some considerably progress has been made in 
practising higher rules, and experience gained in 
the manipulation of figures; some explanation 
may be given, with advantage, of the reason for 
our notation, and difficult examples may be set 
in numeration. It is surprising how little con- 
sideration children and teachers, nature and 
science, have received in this matter. Examiners 
are astonished, and are triumphantly severe upon 
the schoolmaster, if children of eight or nine, 
accurately performing sums in long division, fail 
when required to express instantaneously, in 
figures, the number ten millions^ ten thousand, 
and three* How many of the present educated 
audience would be able, without considerable 
hesitation, to write down that number correctly ? 
Similar observations apply to the attempts very 
commonly made, most injudiciously and in- 
juriously, to explain too early, or to too young 
children, the principles of the operations in 
subtraction, such as borrowing and carrying, as 
they are termed, or the reasons for the rules 
in fractions, practice, and proportion. These 
principles and rules will be much more easily 
apprehended, and thoroughly understood, after 
the pupil has had some practice in the actual 
operations, and is able to manage them with 
facility. No mistake occasions more unnecessary 
trouble and disappointment to the teacher, and 
the learner, than the notion that all r\id\\fika\!w\a» 
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are best learned, or only to be learned, by con- 
finement to rudiments. On the contrary, as they 
are generally abstract and scientific, they are best 
explained by practice. Thus, in Geometry, the 
axioms and definitions of Euclid become much 
more intelligible when the use of them is dis-^ 
covered in the demonstration of propositions, than 
when studied alone, or when explained upon ab- 
stract principles. It is the same with the definitions 
and rules of Grammar. 

To encourage facility in the use of figures, and 
readiness in the application of rules, the method 
of mental arithmetic should be employed; but, 
to ensure accuracy, a large proportion of the time 
expended on arithmetic should be devoted to slate 
and paper operations. It is by such operations 
that arithmetic becomes eminently conducive to 
the formation of the habit of close, vigorous, 
business-like thought and work. And let me 
recommend the teacher of this art to supply his 
pupils, while engaged upon the earliest rules, 
with exercises on them in the form of problems, 
or questions. Thus it is that an interest in the 
subject will be most efiectually excited, and sus- 
tained, in children's minds ; and the uses of the 
rules rendered intelligible. Mr. Griffin's cheap 
little books of examples in arithmetic are the 
best models of such problems. No difficulty can 
be found in constructing them in infinite variety. 

In our common elementary schools, and day- 
schools, writing, spelling, and arithmetic are sub- 
jects on which it will be wise to require home- 
lessons. These should be generally in the form 
of written exercises, such as sums, or copies of 
passages from books. They ought not to be 
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difficult, nor such as will occupy a long time. 
By means of them we may hope to awaken, or 
increase, the interest which parents ought to take 
in the education of their children, and to procure, 
to some extent, their co-operation in the efforts 
made for their improvement. The children will 
doubtless help one another, or obtain assistance 
from their seniors, in their home-lessons. But 
this practice, which we should strictly prohibit in 
school, may be safely connived at in the case of 
lessons of this order prepared under no stringency 
of discipline. And it has even positive advan- 
tages, in engaging the children in conversation 
with each other about their work, and in giving 
some an opportunity of trying their teaching- 
powers, and so suggesting the further employ- 
ment of them. 

Geography and History are subjects which I 
should be very sorry to see discouraged in our 
working-class schools. They are most useful as a 
mental discipline. They are expansive of the 
mind, leading it beyond the common range of 
ideas, extending its notions beyond the present 
in time and space, enlarging its sphere as well as 
stock of knowledge, and so, conducing to the 
increase of its power and aptitude for dealing with 
more ordinary and necessary subjects. They are 
also really essential to intelligent reading. If 
ignored, we must allow our children to pass over 
numberless passages in the commonest reading- 
books as having no meaning for them. They 
must be taught, not incidentally, but as separate 
subjects, and by appropriate lessons, in order that 
we may render intelligible the information and 
explanations which we desire to give viVv^n %^^- 
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graphical terms and names, and historical allusions^ 
occur in reading-exercises. 

Geography is most successfully taught by a 
well arranged series of maps. The earliest lessons 
should be in maps; commencing with plans of the 
town, or the square of the Ordnance Survey 
which contains the locality of the school. The 
teacher will find that this method will exercise 
the faculty of observation out of school, and ac* 
custom the mind to efforts of abstraction when 
comparing its out-of-doors observations with the 
conventional representations of the map. Topo- 
graphical diagrams, and map-delineations, seem 
peculiarly adapted to the youthful and infant 
mind. It catches easily, and recognises veith 
satisfaction and delight, the symbols for the 
streets, roads, buildings, rivers, hills, woods, with 
which it is familiar ; and children are soon in* 
terested in the work of drawing maps, a work in 
which they may be employed as soon as they have 
any mastery over a pencil or a pen, and which will 
greatly facilitate their acquisition of geographical 
knowledge, and ensure accuracy. Manuals of 
geography, however, are indispensable, as there 
are many particulars important to be learned 
which cannot be imparted by maps ; and all map- 
studies require reduction to system by means of 
lessons to be committed to memory. 

A course of History should, in all schools, begin 
with that of our own country. In our elementary 
schools this must necessarily form the only his- 
torical subject for direct, continuous instruction, 
with the exception of Scripture history. The 
interest taken by the children in this study will 
depend, perhaps more than in any other, upon 
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the knowledge, and skill, and energy, of the 
teacher. Cheap books, professing to be histories 
of England and other countries, present, uniformly, 
mere abstracts, or summaries, which are ex- 
tremely dry and meagre, and convey hardly any 
practical notions to the mind. And even where 
larger works can be aflTorded, time will not allow 
their use; nor are protracted and copious his- 
torical narratives at all suitable for school- 
readinff, or the intellects of children. The smaller 
manuals must, of necessUy, be employed, but 
merely as text-books; The teacHer constantly 
introducing supplementary oral narration, or, occa- 
sionally, where school resources will permit, bio- 
graphical reading. In the study of history, even 
on the most limited scale, it is needful to give, as 
distinct lessons to be learned by heart, series of 
events, or persons ; otherwise the utmost con- 
fusion will prevail in regard to time. But these 
series may be varied so as to become in some 
degree interesting. Thus, in addition to the 
usual list of Eangs of England, we may introduce 
the chronological succession of persons illustrious 
in different spheres of action — in war, in states- 
manship, in religion, in. literature, or science ; or 
a series of wars, battles, inventions, laws, geo- 
graphical discoveries. Dates will necessarily con*- 
nect tbemselves with these series 4 but I would 
not overcharge or confuse the memories of children 
with the dates of miscellaneous events. Let the 
precise dates of a few of the most important facts 
be well learned ; for others, we may be satisfied 
if our pupils can placq them in the right intervals. 
between those landmarks, or can state the cen- 
turies in which they occurred; and w\v^\Xv^^ *^\* 
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the beginning, middle, or end of them. History 
naturally combines with itself some teaching in 
geography ; and the two subjects should be pur- 
sued as nearly as possible together. By means of 
maps, an intelligent and well-informed teacher 
may instruct his scholars to a considerable extent 
in general history, ancient and modern, or the 
history of particular nations, while giving his 

feographical lessons. The map will become a 
ind of memoria technica in the names of places^ 
and their observed positions, and physical features, 
whereby to remember %e historical incidents and 
personages connected with them. Also, historical 
pictures, which need not be in the highest style 
of art, are of great use in impressing facts upon 
the minds of children, and are valuable to the 
teacher, as suggesting and illustrating his oral 
narratives. 

Of all the subjects which enter into an ordinary 
course of education, by far the most difficult is 
grammar. Grammar is an abstruse science f its 
principles, and most of its terms, highly meta^ 
physical ; its definitions, doctrines, and rules, 
abstractions, rarely apprehended satisfactorily, and 
without confusion, by the most cultivated minds. 
How, then, can we expect to make them intelli- 
gible to children? It may seem easy, at first 
sight, to give them an early initiation • into it 
by teaching them at least the parts of speeds 
But it is found by experience that most 
children are sadly puzzled even by these. Nor 
is it to be wondered at. Take, for examjile^ 
in the case of adverbs, the refined distinctions 
which make a word an adverb or a conjunction^ 
or the whole doctrine of this part of speechk 
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Omnis pars orationis^ says Servius^ quando desinit 
esse quod est^ migrat in adverbium; a canon which 
Home Tooke translates in burlesque, "Every 
word in a language, when a grammarian knows 
not what to make of it, he calls an adverb." There 
is a peculiar difficulty in learning the grammar of 
one's own language*. The mind refuses to analyse 
a habit, an instinct, to register reason or rule for 
what it does without reason or rule. In fact^ 
grammar is never well learned except by aid of a 
second and new languagOi and that acquired by 
methodical processes and^ rules, artificially and 
scientifically. Our comparative knowledge of the 
grammar of our own langi^age, and that of another^ 
IS like our comparative knowledge of our own 
features and those of others. Everybody has a more 
correct and vivid impression of another person's 
face than of his own. We look intently at the 
reflection in bur glasses every morning full five 
minutes together (I mean by wef the gentlemen, 
not, of course, the ladies), and that with all sorts 
of grimaces, yet we cannot call to mind our own 
countenances with the .same accuracy as we can 
that of the stranger with whom we talked fiv^ 
minutes together the day before. So, if we have 
acquired but a slight knowledge of Latin, when 
we look at a Latin sentence, the -grammar of it, 
in its words and construction, presento itself 
immediately to the mind; whereas an English 
sentence requires a considerable effort of abstrac* 
tion before we can master its grammatical charac- 
teristics and structure. I am not surprised to 
observe that the Latin grammar has been of lat4^ 
recommended for our pupil-teachers, as an aid and j 
9f guide to the comprehension of the princi^le^ ^1 1 
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English grammar. When I was at school, I 
remember^ we always considered the Eton gram- 
mar very much easier than Lindley Murray ; and 
felt it a great relief when^ in parsing English, we 
were allowed^ whenever practicable, to discard 
Murray, and give the rules in Latin. Undoubt- 
edly grammar is a good exercise for the more 
advanced among the elder children^ in our common 
schools, who have been prepared for it by long 
training in the ordinary elementary subjects, and 
whose minds it is desirable to occupy with some* 
thing requiring a greater intellectual effort than 
geography or history. And the study of grammar 
might be made easier,* and more interesting, if 
introduced in a natural, and, I may say, historical 
manner, by directing attention to common objects 
and actions, and their relations to each other, and 
also by the use of pictures and diagrams, shewing 
that grammar has its foundation in the realities of 
existence, action, and relation, and must rule the 
rudest propositions by which these are expressed. 
But in such schools it is often to be lamented that 
too much time is given to grammar, and that it is 
commenced too early in the childreA*s educational 
career. It is an ambitious subject, for some reason 
or other very enticing to teacners, many of whom 
may be found irritating themselves, and tormenting 
their children, by the attempt to induct them into 
the most scientific methods of logical analysis. 
This is a great mistake. Much useful grammatical 
knowledge may be communicated without endea- 
vouring to make children adepts in a science 
which is far beyond their years. The ordinary 
principles of construction — of what is called 
concord and government — ^are few, and easy of 
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practical applicatioD. The grammatical errors in 
discourse are general, of constant occurrence, and 
capable of being classed under few heads, so as to 
be readily observed and corrected. In lower-class 
schools, the instruction of children of ten or 
twelve years of age in grammar should be limited 
to exercises in such principles and in the correc- 
tion of such errors. In higher schools, it is better 
to postpone altogether systematic instruction in 
English grammar until the Latin grammar has 
been well acquired, and the mind rendered familiar 
with its use in translation. 

The manners of children belonging to all classes 
of society require the early attention of parents, 
and the constant attention of teachers, for their 
formation and correction. Instruction and disci- 
pline in manners must be regarded as an essential 
part of all education, and especially of school- 
education, which assembles cluldren together in 
masses, and necessitates the observance of laws for 
the regulation of conduct in society. Manners 
are closely connected with morals, as indicated in 
the use of the Latin term mores^ which is common 
to both, and by which we express the latter, 
while in its original signification it expressed only 
the former. The better the moral feeling and 
moral habits prevalent among a number of chil- 
dren, the better will be their manners. Bad 
manners, thoqgh easily caught by imitation, are 
originally the exhibition of selfishness ; and where 
selfishness is repressed, and the disposition to 
indulge it subdued, there will always be an im- 
provement in the outward demeanour. 

Brutishness and rudeness cannot co-exist with a 
real consideration for others, and res^jecX lox >^€\s. 
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rights and feelings. And^ on the other hand, 
sheepishness and loutishness will be corrected by 
the attainment of that self-respect, and self-trust, 
which are essential elements of a good moral 
character. Opportunities abound in our families, 
and schools, of observing conduct, and teaching 
the principles of behaviour. It is easy to detect 
the faults of each child in a class, and to trace 
them to the original defects in the moral constitu- 
tion. The vigilant and judicious teacher will 
not be at loss to decide upon the individual 
treatnrent which will supply the appropriate 
remedy. We must not place much dependance 
upon rules of general or school etiquette for 
teaching good manners. Yet some rules are quite 
necessary, and their observance is to be always 
enforced ; such as those for saluting at entering or 
leaving school, for the acknowledgment of the 
entrance of strangers, for the recognition of 
acquaintance or superiors when abroad. But the 
point chiefly to be attended to is the regulation of 
their behaviour to each other, when standing in 
class, or sitting at lessons on their forms, and very 
especially when at play. It is on these occasions 
that roughness or offensiveness is usually dis- 
played, and may be most effectively repressed. 
The way of answering, when a class is questioned 
round, is also a safe criterion of the state of man- 
ners in the class ; it will indicate ♦general good 
feelings and mutual good will, or the prevalence 
of a spirit of moroseness and self-consideration. 
And let it be ever remembered that the force of 
example is most powerful in producing good or 
bad manners. The character and temper of the 
Master, his general bearing, and personal habits. 
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his style of address^ his tones, and gestures, will 
inflaence the demeanour of his whole school for 
better or worse, and should, therefore, form the 
subject of his frequent and careful study and self- 
examination. 

We have lately heard much of what is called 
Industrial Teaching and Training, as practised in 
some working-class schools, and recommended for 
all ; that is, the introduction of various domestic, 
or mechanical, or agricultural operations into the 
school course. Such an addition to the subjects 
of instruction is advocated principally on the 
grounds : 1. That it will give children habits of 
industry : 2. That it will prepare them for their 
future employments and life in the world. I 
observe, on the first of these pleas, that we incur 
the risk of creating in the minds of children, 
parents, and teachers an unfortunate distinction 
between ordinary school occupations and work ; 
such a distinction is implied in the very terms by 
which this process is distinguished from the rest 
of a child's * education — indtcstrial. If girls are 
taught to wash, cook, and do household work, if 
boys are taught digging, ploughing, or the rudi- 
ments of a trade or art, this is industrial — an 
exercise of industry ; as if there were nothing 
industrial in efforts of memory and thought, in 
the labours bestowed upon lessons, in careful pre- 
paration of them, in patient and, persevering 
practice in the subjects taught, The appropriate 
employments of children are the ordinar}^ tasks 
and lessons of school. These are their work and 
business, and to them, in this character, their 
attention in school hours should be exclusively 
directed. In answer to the second plea, 
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maintain that the preparation for life which 
we ought to aim at in giving education is moral 
and intellectual^ — a preparation not partial and 
uncertain^ but universally useful and necessary, 
whatever the future employment may be. True 
education is a mental process, not manual, not 
technical. Education is not apprenticeship. The 
best preparation of a child for future worK is not 
by imperfect anticipation of that work, but by 
the complete and faithful performance of present 
work; not by mimicry of men's and women's 
employments, but by the actual and real work 
peculiar to children and youth. Undoubtedly, it* 
IS wise to encourage children to acquire dexterity 
in some manual operations that are of most prac- 
tical and general utility, — such as gardening or 
carpentering ; but this should be done in the hours 
of recreation, not as part of their school duties, 
or as essential to their education. 

Religion, if we keep steadily in view our 
primary object and first principles, must be a 
subject of direct and fonnal instruction : and our 
religious teaching, to be satisfactory and effective, 
must be based upon, and conducted by means of. 
Holy Scripture. The Bible is to be read syste- 
matically by every class, and every pupil capable 
of reading it ; and the Bible-reading should always 
be a Bible lesson. But the Bible is not to be 
used as a common class-book ; and the Bible 
lesson ought to be distinguished from all ordinary 
exercises by the reverence for the subject which 
the teacher should himself exhibit, in tone, and 
manner, and which he should endeavour to promote 
and maintain in the class, by the absence of the usual 

entives to emulation, such as taking places, or 
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getting marks^ and by freedom from all penalties, 
except for actual misconduct. The Bible is not 
to be read continuously. A judicious selection 
must be made, and a course constructed, of parts 
and passages suitable for different classes. Care 
should be taken that all the children of every age 
are well versed in the Gospel history. The 
narrative portions of the Old Testament will 
always be read with interest, and supply occasion 
for abundant comment and profitable' question- 
ing.* They may often be illustrated by passages 
from the Psalms and Prophecies. Many of the 
Psalms may be employed as Scripture lessons 
with great advantage ; and tiiere can be no better 
exercise for the intelligence of children, or their 

* One of the most prominent, though, happily, one of the 
least influential of our modern politicians, m a lecture on 
Popular Education, lately delivered, objects to the employ- 
ment of Old Testament history in the education of children. 
** Who cares," he asks, ** for Jehoshaphat or Jeroboam 
now P They have not only long since passed away, but they 
have left no traces of their existence behind." The profane 
levity of these remarks is paralleled by their extreme 
ignorance. The Lecturer on Education either mistook 
Jehoshaphat and Jeroboam for personages whose names 
only are recorded on the sacred page; or he intended to 
deny altogether the utility of historical studies. No in- 
teUigent and thoughtful person could rise from the perusal 
of the story of Jehoshaphat, or Jeroboam, without acknow- 
ledging some " traces of their existence *' in the instruction 
conveyed by the striking incidents of their lives. The most 
common-place schoolmaster could draw from these narratives 
abundant lessons of the most practical nature, useful for 
children, and for persons of every age and class. Nor could 
any two characters in ancient history, Greek or Roman, be 
named, the records of whose existence have a greater 
historical value, or are calculated to produce a better moral 
effect upon their readers through all generations. 
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perceptions of moral truth, and domestic and 
social duties, than a lesson from the Book of 
Proverbs. Catechisms are, perhaps, necessary for 
the purpose of presenting religious truth in a 
systematic and compendious manner. But it is 
unavoidable, from the nature of the case, that a 
composition of this kind, which is really a body 
of divinity, should be beyond the comprehension 
of children. Take, for example, the Assembly's 
** Shorter Catechism," generally used as a manual 
of religious instruction in Scotland, and in the 
schools of various Nonconformist denominations 
in England. Its first question is, " What is the 
chief end of man ? " To which the answer is, 
" Man's chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy 
Him for ever?" — a most important and funda- 
mental truth ; but neither the terms in which it is 
stated, nor the ideas represented by them, can be 
easily rendered intelligible to a child. The same 
remark may be made upon various statements and 
expressions in the Catechism of the Church of 
England. Hymns, and selections of sacred poetry, 
are of great use in the religious instruction of 
children. They will, for the most part^ learn 
them readily, and repeat them with interest and 
delight; and their satisfaction, as well as profit in 
learning them, will be greatly enhanced if the 
teacher takes care so to explain the language 
(often rendered difficult by imagery and inverted 
construction) that it shall be thoroughly under- 
stood. Indirectly, too, much important and im- 
pressive instruction may be given in the truths 
and duties of religion. The active-minded and 
' earnest teacher, fully intent upon promoting the 
best interests of his charge, will find numerous 
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opportunities for the introduction of reb'gious 
teaching into ordinary lessons. There are few 
subjects that will not^ at one time or another, 
easily and naturally supply occasions for such 
teaching, if we do but constantly bear in mind 
the three great departments of God's manifesta- 
tion of ^ Himself — Creation, Providence, and 
Redemption. It will be universally found that 
Christian and Scriptural instruction, well and 
wisely given, opens, raises, and strengthens the 
mind, and helps forward, all the processes of 
ffeneral education. So, on the other hand, good 
intelligent teaching in secular subjects, such 
teaching as duly exercises and developes the 
intellectual powers, prepares and predisposes the 
mind to receive, understand, and value the truths, 
doctrines, and precepts of religion. 

Increased attention has of late years been 
bestowed upon Physical Education. And with 

food reason : for the preservation of the bodily 
ealth and the perfect possession and due employ- 
ment of the bodily powers are essential both to 
the usefulness and happiness of life. There is, 
too, a constant interaction of mind and body. 
And if it were for the mind's sake alone, for the 
promotion v)f a sound moral and intellectual 
education, the body should be well taken care of, 
and put under discipline and training. Naturally, 
this part of a child's education must be conducted 
practically rather than theoretically, and by actions 
rather than words. Provision must be made to 
ensure abundance of exercise, and that in the 
open air. The dress should be such, both for boys 
or girls, as in no part to impede the circulation, 
or to (;ramp the limbs. While due care is taken 
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to afford all necessary protection against the 
extremes of heat, cold, or wet, and to prevent 
injury to the health arising from alternations in 
temperature and weather, it should be an object 
with all who have the charge of children to inure 
them to the inclemencies of our climate, and to 
harden them by exposure and endurance. It is 
of vital importance to enforce strict and fastidious 
cleanliness. Notice should always and instantly 
be t0.ken of any indications of its neglect. The 
free use of cold water, and the advantages of its 
daily application to the whole surface of the body, 
not only for purposes of cleanliness, but also for 
the preservf^tion of health, and vigour, and com- 
fort, should be constantly and strenuously incul- 
cated. On this subject also, « though, as has been 
said, it is of an eminently practical character, 
useful and influential lessons may be given. These 
will be especially needful where the teacher has 
not the opportunity, of regulating the daily habits 
of his pupils. — Physical education necessarily 
involves education of the senses. The eye and the 
ear are the principal inlets of knowledge: and 
their eflSciency in furnishing materials and employ- 
ments for the thoughts may be greatly increased 
by cultivation. The eye should be early and 
constantly practised in noticing and distinguishing 
colour and form, and observing their mixture and 
proportions in objects of all kinds. For this pur- 
pose we may employ to great advantage, flowers, 
pictures, and geometrical diagrams; and by 
constant exercise it is possible to improve almost 
indefinitely quickness, comprehensiveness, and 
accuracy of vision. This is exemplified in the 
proficiency attained in marking objects, and, 
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judging of distances, by our sportsmen and riflel 
men. The best practice in the use of the eye is, 
of course, to be found out of doors, and will 
supply agreeable and interesting employment 
durmg walks. But at home, and in school, 
nothing more effectually promotes the education 
of the eye than the art of drawing, if taught by 
an intelligent master, and upon a really scientific 
system. 

The ear is to be educated in sensibility and 
discrimination ; a quick ear secures many advan- 
tages, and is an important element of agreeable- 
ness in society. Habits of inattention, and indo- 
lent listening, contracted in childhood, produce in 
numberless cases dulness and slowness of hearing, 
where there is no actual defect in the auditory 
organs. How many persons do we meet with in 
daily life, especiaUy among the less educated 
classes, but by no means among them exclusively, 
who alinost invariably require one to speak twice 
in making a statement, or asking a question. One 
would think them deaf, but, like Falstaff, " it is 
the disease of not listening, the malady of not 
marking, that they are troubled iHthal." Children 
must be made to understand that it is a fault in 
themselves, as it really is in nine cases out of ten, 
not to hear at once what is said to them. They 
should also be taught to distinguish sounds ; for in- 
stance, to perceive the difference between pleasing 
and disagreeable tones and modulations in reading, 
and to catch the right accent and pronunciation of 
words from the teacher. That is a good exercise 
for the ear, which I have recommended for other 
reasons — the correction of provincialisms, and of 
the misuse of the aspirate. *^ Want of ear," as 
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the phrase is, is the real cause of much faulty and 
unpleasant reading and speaking; but it arises, 
like dulness in hearing, for the most part rather 
from early neglect than from any natural imper- 
fection. It need hardly be observed that singing 
and music, when there is an opportunity for 
acquiring these arts, are of the utmost conceivable 
utility in the education of the ear. 

Nor ought we to overlook the inferior and less 
dignified senses in our course of physical edu- 
cation. Of these it is, perhaps, most necessary to 
cultivate the sense of smelling. The olfactory 
nerve should be rendered sensitive to impressions 
from odorous objects. It is especially desirable 
that it should become readily detective of bad 
odours. This is difficult in the case of children 
whose sense of smell has become depraved through 
the habits in which they have been brought up, 
or allowed, and the circumstances of their homes 
or localities. But the sense may be greatly im- 
proved by thie care and vigilance of the teacher in 
securing pure air, and cleanliness, for the school* 
room, and by awakening the minds of the children 
to the subject. %Let him remember that delicacy 
of the olfactory perception is most important to 
the promotion of refinement, of health, and of 
social improvement and progress. 

The physical . education of children must be 
conducted in a great measure by means of their 
recreation. Play is as necessary as it is natural 
to childhood, and aids in the development of the 
faculties both of body and mind. A playground, 
or space that can be occupied as such,, ought to 
be attached, or very near, to every school-room* 
{t is quite indispensable to a schopl containing 
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infant classes^ or children under ten years of age^ 
that there should be the opportunity of sending 
them out into the open air to play for at least 
half^-hour during morning and afternoon school- 
time. 

In towns^ it is. very difficult to secure for schools 
of any kind the advantage of playgrounds spacious 
enough for the whole of a large school to occupy 
at once. Hence the desirableness of the provision 
of public recreation grounds to which the children 
of schools may be admitted on holidays. Boys 
should be encouraged to engage in games of an 
active character, especially those in which parties 
can be formed, and which require the exercise of 
dexterity, hardihood, and intelligence, such as 
cricket, and fives, football, and hockey, and pri- 
8oner*s-base. These, and some of the quieter 
games, as well as gymnastic exercises, contribute 
also in no small degree to the education of the 
eye and the hand. 

The Discipline of a school, by which I mean its 
good order as a whole and in divisions, its sub- 
jection to authority, its steadiness and regularity 
of action in working hours, will greatly depend, 
more than is, perhaps, generally believed, upon 
judicious mechanical arrangement. It is also 
essential to discipline that the system of teaching 
and training established for the school be clear 
and definite in its principles, objects, and details, 
and thoroughly understood and conscientiously 
carried out by the subordinate teachers. The 
practice of subjecting all the children of a school 
to drill, which has prevailed so much more exten- 
sively of late as a consequence of the volunteer 
movement, is highly promotive of discipline. But 
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a good state of discipline will be most effectually 
established and maintained by the activity, quick- 
sightedness, firmness, coolness, and quietness of 
the Master, by the exercise of moral influence, by 
the encouragement of good manners, and by the 
diffusion of sound moral feeling, and a spirit of 
sympathy, and union, and goodfellowship through- 
out the school. 

We now arrive at a part of our subject on 
which there exists much diversity of opinion — the 
question of punishment. The faults of children 
must be corrected, and correction must necessarily 
take the form of chastisement. There must be 
penalties for transgressions and omissions of duty, 
for, violation and neglect of positive commands 
and rules. On this practical educators are 
agreed ; but the difficulty consists in the seleqtion 
of modes of chastisement. Corporal punishment 
commends itself to most minds, as natural, sum- 
mary, brief, and capable of easy modification and 
adjustment in degrees of severity. On the other 
hand, it is, however administ(»red, degrading to 
pupil and teacher ; it alpnost necessarily provokes 
resentment at the time of infliction, and is 
followed in many cases by lasting aversion ; its 
effect upon some children is to produce insensi- 
bility ; to those of a more sensitive temperament 
the remembrance and the dread of it are an 
oppression and a misery. The rod and the cane, 
though used with much less frequency, and much 
more discrimination than in former times, are still 
regarded, and perhaps with reason, as almost a 
necessity in large schools of every order, for want 
of time to apportion, regulate, and superintend 
other modes of chastisement. Corporal punish- 
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ment, it must be allowed, is appropriate and 
necessary in cases of brutal and sensual misde- 
meanour. The fierceness and grossness of the 
animal nature can only be corrected by such an 
appeal to the animal sense as is employed in 
restraining similar instincts in individuals of the 
lower creation. It is the same with extreme ^ 
indolence and torpidity. Some boys are certainly 
amenable to no other form of correction. Per- 
haps the true doctrine of punishment is, that it 
should vary in kind as well as degree with the 
nature of the offence, and the mental and bodily 
constitution of the offender. But it is desirable 
to avoid the appearance of capriciousness and 
eccentricity in devising penalties, or they will 
lose the grave and serious character which should 
always belong to punishment. There is one class ' 
of punishments which I should be glad to see 
entirely abolished — that of impositions, or tasks. 
It is the custom in our public schools, perhaps in 
all boys' schools, to require for various offences, 
generally of the lighter kind, a certain number of 
lines to be written out, or passages to be copied, 
and perhaps learned by heart, or additional lessons 
and exercises to be prepared. The objection to 
this practice is, that it must have the effect of 
disgusting the mind with that which is made the 
means of punishment, and that it imparts to 
school-work a penal character. It is singular that 
perfectly opposite errors are found prevailing in 
our most popular educational systems. I have 
already adverted to the error opposed to this, 
which is, teaching by amusement. But I do not 
know which of the two is more worthy of repro- 
bation—disguising work as play, or turning work 
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into punishment. Let me add on this subject, 
that in domestic, or strictly private education, and 
in the general management of children at home, 
there can be no necessity or excuse for having 
recourse to corporal punishment, except in ex- 
treme cases of the kind to which I have before 
alluded. At home it is easy to devise means of 
coercion and restraint, and modes of chastisement, 
which are not practicable at school. And there 
is, besides, abundant opportunity A>r dealing with 
each child individually, and endeavouring to cor- 
rect what is evil by appeals to the reason and 
the affections ; at least all such methods should be 
tried before resorting to the ultima ratio of whip- 
ping. I am, however, disposed to believe that if 
these methods have been fairly and judiciously 
* tried, and have failed, whipping will not succeed. 
It may be asked, " What then ? " Why, then, 
we must use them again and again, and hope, and 
pray, that time, ^nd the growth of understanding, 
and increased experience of Hfe, and good ex- 
ample, may, through God's grace, work a change 
for the better. — I cannot think that it is wise, or 
natural, in any case, to subject girls to the disci- 
pline of the rod. We are all conscious of a wide 
difference between the notion of a man striking a 
man, and that of a man striking a woman, or one 
woman another. In the former notion there is 
nothing in itself repugnant to human instinct and 
reason ; if the act be justifiable, we acquiesce in it 
with complacency : the latter notion is utterly 
revolting to our feelings and our judgment ; if the 
act be conceived of as, necessary, in any circum- 
stances, we regard it with abhorrence as violence 
done to nature. This principle of distinction 
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applies to the correction of boys and girls by 
means of blows. No father or mother should 
ever strike a daughter at any age, or allow her 
to be struck by a nurse or servant. I believe that 
many of the often-observed perversions of female 
character, the absence of true feminine delicacy, 
unwomanlike and unladylike faults of temper and 
conduct, are due to the course of treatment in 
infancy and girlhood against whi<;h I am contend- 
ing. It will be objected to these sentiments by 
some that in Holy Scripture parents are enjoined 
to use the rod, and that, therefore, corporal 
pimishment is not only sanctioned but required 
by the highest authority. The simple and suffi- 
cient reply is, that, in all such passages as are re- 
ferred to, " the rod " is a symbolical term^ meaning 
chastisement generally ; the symbol is taken from 
ordinary practice, and neither enforces nor autho- 
rizes any particular form of punishment. It is 
used precisely as another, symbipl, " the sword," 
is used in the passage, **He (the magistrate) 
bearetb not the sword in vain," where " the 
sword " does not mean capital punishment only, 
but every kind of penalty which the magistrate 
can inflict. 

Female education is a subject which demands 
imiversal attention; . It involves the very highest 
interests of the whole community- Its trans- 
cendent importance must be impressed upon every 
mind by the single consideration that by nature, 
and the exigences of society, the early education 
of children in every class is entirely committed to 
women. The training and teaching of the infant 
mind, upon which the future character and course 
so greatly depend, is almost exclusively a female 
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duty. All women require such an education as 
shall qualify them to be efficient educators. 

[Most of the remaining part of this Lecture consisted of a 
summary of a Lecture on Female Education delivered some 
years previously, but now for the first time published, as the 
lonrth in the present series. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to print in Mb place anything more than those concluding 
observations on the subject which were suggested by princi- 
ples laid down in this and^he preceding lecture.] 

As a preparation for woman's life and duties, 
female education among us, though far superior 
to what it used to be, is still susceptible of 
improvement. It needs greater solidity and 
depth. In private tuition, and in all schools for 
girls above those of the lowest class, too much 
time and study are still bestowed upon what are 
called accomplishments. The object notoriously 
aimed at in the excessive cultivation of these is — 
successful exhibition. Direct and systematic 
provision is thus made for the encouragement 
and gratification of vanity. And an education 
in which accomplishments are really the chief, 
and are therefore regarded as the most important 
studies, cannot fail to leave on the character, and 
on the ideas formed of life, the impress of 
frivolity. 

On the other hand, the education of female 
children of the labouring class has^^been always 
seriously impeded by a jealousy of over-refine- 
ment. It has been feared that proficiency in the 
arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the 
attainment of general information, would render 
them unfit and indisposed for their future duties. 
To these sentiments must be attributed in a great 
degree the favour shown to the schemes for sup- 
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plying, in all ordinary schools, facilities for giving 
full and practical instruction to girls of this order, 
in cottage housewifery, and the menial employ- 
ments of women. Their education, if such schemes 
are to be efficiently carried out, will be rather in 
the kitchen, the scullery, and the washhouse, 
than in the schoolroom. But the education most 
needed by the female childr^ of our labouring and 
mechanical population, most needed for them- 
selves, for their present and future associates, 
and for the infants who will in various relations 
be intrusted to their management and tuition^ is 
an educadon which shall improve their mental 
powers, enlarge their sphere of thought, and give 
them the capability, and the right, of influencing 
the minds of others. Needlework should, of 
course, be taught in all schools of every rank, as 
a feminine art of universal necessity, and perhaps 
requiring, for the attainment of excellence, early 
initiation, and long practice. But I would not 
impose upon young girls in any school the manual 
labour of domestic life, or of servitude. They 
ought to be educated not as for the servi^e^ but 
as for the companionship of man, not as his 
inferiors but as his equals. If the intellect be 
rightly cultivated, and a sense of duty imparted 
in childhood, and at school, they will not neglect 
in future life to provide for parents, husbands, 
and children, the material comforts of home. And 
they will learn the mechanical art of doing this 
much better in actual experience, in the real 
business of life, than by means of school-exercises. 
In the education of our female children of the 
labouring classes we may err as greatly in giving 
too much attention to what is called the useful, 
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as in the case of the higher classes hy giving too 
much attention to the ornamental. 

Let us make it our main object in the education 
of woman, whatever may be her rank or position 
in society, to quicken and develope intelligence, 
and to communicate such knowledge as shall 
expand, and elevate, and strengthen, and refine 
her mind, to accustom her to regularity and dis- 
cipline of thought, to put her in possession of sound 
moral, and true Christian principles. And in 
proportion to our success shall we enable her to 
understand her mission, and qualify her to fulfil 
it, as the companion, helper, solacer, and improver 
of man : — 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an Angel-light. 
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LECTURE III. 

MEANS, SYSTEMS, AND STUDIES OF A LIBERAL 

EDUCATION. 

In lecturing on the present subject" not many 
years since, it might have been truly stated that 
there were three great impediments to a child's 
successful education, in all classes of society — 
the child himself, his parents, and his teachers. 
The child, by the waywardness, thoughtlessness, 
and indolence of infancy, and the generally un- 
favourable mental and moral condition in which 
he was when placed under instruction ; the parents, 
by early neglect, injudicious treatment^ indul- 
gence, present indifference, and renunciation of 
responsibility ; the teachers, by incompetency, by 
insensibility to the child's true interests, and the 
right object of education, and by bad principles 
and methods of management and teaching. Each 
of these hindrances ought to be, and may be, a 
help; every element of difficulty and failure is 
convertible into an element of facility and success. 
And such a change is in progress. The chief im- 
provement is in the teacher. The proportion of 
theT ignorant and inefficient among our teachers, 
in schools of all kinds, is reversed ; and false, 
useless, or weak methods of teaching are generally 
exploded. This is an effect due in a great measure 
to the establishment and operation of Training 
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Institutions. The improvement of the teachers of 
the lowest order of schools has necessitated the 
improvement of those of the Jiigher orders, the 
teachers of private schools, and even of our great 
public schools. Parents, though more slowly, 
and in a less satisfactory proportion, are getting 
to understand that primary education is altogether 
their own work; that upon the preparation in 
infancy, and at home, greatly depends the success 
of all subsequent teaching ; that they should never 
cease to be educators of their own children ; that 
they must support the teacher by maintaining 
discipline and obedience in the family, and by 
manifesting an interest in the children's studies. 
The child himself, whom I named as. the first, 
will also be the last, as he is the greatest hindrance 
to his own education. The obstacles which he 
presents are in themselves most formidable, and 
they are those which are most perceived and felt 
by the instructor ; for whatever is impracticable, 
and antagonistic, in this case meets ^im imme.: 
diately and perpetually. These diflSculties must 
always in some degree exist ; they arise from the 
nature of infancy, childhood and youth ; and as 
that nature will, to the end of time, be everywhere 
the same, they must be perennial and universal. 
We may, and we shall, have generations of better 
teachers, and generations of wiser parents, but we 
cannot expect generations of children born into 
the world with continually improving moral and 
spiritual natures. Yet tne improvement in the 
class of teachers, and in the class of parents, will 
act extensively upon children, so as, in numerous 
instances, to convert the chief impediment into 
the chief means of advancement and success, * 
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The education of children presents, in most 
cases, the phenomenon of the party most interested 
in a result feeling the least interest in the process 
which is going on for his advantage. If children 
do not offer positive active resistance to instruc- 
tion, do not fight against it, and act as if teachers 
were their natural enemies, if they are not un- 
willing and reluctant to learn, yet they are 
generally but passive recipients of what is taught, 
mere objects on which the intelligence of the 
teacher operates, without any corresponding 
subjective action of their own intelligence. But 
what a difference is made to both instructor and 
pupil, if we can by any means convert the patient 
into an agent, if we can secure the conscious, 
intentional, active co-operation of a child in his 
own education ! If you can get a child to take 
part, in good faith, earnestness, and zeal, in the 
efforts made for his^ improvement, you have 
compensation for previous ignorance, for dulness, 
for bad temper, for irregularities, imperfections, 
defects, exuberances, of almost any kind, in his 
mind and character. If a boy can be induced to 
work, as the sailors say, " with a will," you may 
be assured of a great amount of success. If two 
wills are at work, the teacher's and the pupil's, 
you may calculate upon double results. It is not, 
indeed, to be expected that even a youth between 
twelve and sixteen, much less a child of the age 
of seven to twelve, or an infant under seven, will, 
or can, act with a view to the great end of 
education, or understand the nature and value of 
the benefits which we are endeavouring to secure 
for him. But he may possess the desire, and 
make voluntary efforts to achieve, on every 
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separate occasion, the immediately proposed 
result. It is possible for him to resolve, and to 
act on the resolution, to learn the lesson perfectly, 
to read, write, or spell his very best, to try and 
try again until he gets the right answer to his 
sum, to find out the proper construing, to be 
ready with the parsing of each word, to do, in 
every case, and in every particular, to the extent 
of his ability, what he knows his master wants to 
be done. How little of this spirit is prevalent 
among children of all ranks in life, bow totally 
wanting it is in a large proportion of them, will 
be sorrowfully acknowledged by all who have had 
experience in the practical business of education. 
The absence of the right principle of action in 
the child's mind is owing to the want of a sense 
of duty, and of the sentiment of trust ; and this 
is attributable, in no small degree, to the practice 
of bribing him to do or learn what has been 
required, of teaching in early childhood by 
amusement only, of cheating him into such 
knowledge as he has, and contriving that he shall 
acquire it without any trouble to himself, or any 
conscious effort of his own. But the chief cause 
of this fatal defect is neglect, or oversight, on the 
part of parents, or first instructors, their insensi- 
bility to the importance of accustoming the mind 
in earliest childhood to the influence of a good 
moral motive. In such a case — the ordinary one 
— it is extremely difficult to produce the sense of 
duty. To many children, by no means unmanage- 
able or ill-disposed, or in other respects badly 
brought up, it is quite a new and strange idea, as 
connected with lessons, and conduct under tuition, 
or at schooL 
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Observe, here, what I have so often occasion 
to urge, the necessity of moral training to render 
intellectual training efficient ; and also the neces- 
sity of the foundation being laid in infancy for 
both th€t moral and intellectual education of after- 
years. 

The co-operative will and action of the child 
implies the presence of another prime element of 
success — the power and habit of application, the 
faculty of concentrating thought, and the employ- 
ment of this faculty on all subjects and occasions. 
This is a quality more valuable than original 
quickness, cleverness, or what is called " talent." 
Sir Isaac Newton indeed defines " talent " as the 
power of concentrating thought. It is a quality 
which may, I allow, be acquired, and exercised, 
independently of the great principle of duty ; but 
in that case not with equally beneficial results. 
Where it is mechanical, the effect perhaps of 
mere discipline, it will be employed only to satisfy 
the necessities of the hour ; and the work done 
will not in the same degree represent advance in 
knowledge, or contribute to the increase of capa- 
bility, as when a boy sets about his lesson with 
hearty, genial, happy good-will, arising from the 
conscientious conviction and feeling that the work 
before him is the right thing, and the only right 
thing, for the present occupation of all his 
thoughts and powers. 

We now naturally proceed to inquire whether, 
as the establishment of these good principles and 
habits must be* effected at home, under parental 
discipline, they may be most beneficially employed 
at home, and the further cultivation of them be 
most prosperously carried on where it has been 
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begun ; whether, in fact, the best education 
possible is not Home Education. 

When a parent has succeeded in implanting in 
the mind of a child a true sense of duty, and is 
judicious and firm in enforcing obedieijce, and 
maintaining his authority, he may, if circum- 
stances will allow, safely, and to great advantage, 
keep in his own hands the entire direction of all 
his subsequent instruction, and training, until he 
is ready for the life of the University, or of the 
busy world. I have said " if circumstances will 
allow," and I am fully aware that this condition 
too often, perhaps in the majority of cases, cannot 
be fulfilled. Still, Home Education is, I believe, 
more frequently practicable than is generally 
supposed. And where practicable I have no 
hesitation in recommending it as most desirable. 
The parent himself, if qualified, and if he can 
find time for the employment, is the best teacher, 
especially during the early stage of boyhood. 
Where ability and time are wanting, but there is 
a suflSciency of pecuniary means, a resident or 
daily tutor, whose competency and integrity have 
been weir ascertained, may be placed in charge of 
the technical part of education. With him the 
father will maintain constant and confidential 
communication. He will regard him not as his 
substitute, but as his associate, in the education 
of his child ; nor, whatever else he may be obliged 
to intrust to his sole care, will he allow himself 
to transfer to him the boy's moral and religious 
culture, and the formation of his habits of thought 
and feeling. The great advantage of such a plan 
consists in the close individual attention which a 
child wiU receive from the person most interested 
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in his present and future welfare, the constant 
direction and adaptation of studies according to 
his order of mind, and capacity, — the opportunity 
afforded for observing and aiding the development 
of good, and for the repression or the correction 
of evil, in the character and conduct, and the just 
estimate which can be formed of the nature and 
rate of progress made in every branch of instruc- 
tion. I am disposed, also, to attach much im- 
portance to the shelter enjoyed under the domestic 
roof from much temptation, the protection against 
much contamination to which youth is every where 
else exposed. Not that it will be found possible 
to exclude all evil, either native or communicated, 
from the sacred walls of the purest home. Asso* 
ciation with his parents, and their friends and 
visitors, cannot fail to open and elevate the mind 
of a child, and he will derive much information 
on general subjects, and instruction in opinions 
and principles, from the conversation which he 
hears at table, at the fireside, and in the daily 
intercourse of the family with its various connec- 
tions. Hence will generally result independence 
of mind and character, a healthy indifference to 
the opinion of the world, or of a majority. This 
may amount, in some instances, to prejudice in 
favour of home opinions, and tastes, and the prin* 
ciples — social, political, or religious — maintained 
by a father. But such prejudice is infinitely less 
to be deplored than the reality or affectation of 
opposition to a parent's principles, or of contempt 
of them, so often to be found among schoolboys. 
Another inestimable privilege of home, and^ a 
powerful and beneficial element in education, is — 
female society, the companionship of a mother 
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and sisters. It tends to humanize^ socialize, 
refine, and purify a boy's mind, to improve his 
taste, to strengthen his moral character. Nor 
must we overlook the benefits of the excellent 
training for life involved in the gradual increase 
of trust, the relaxation of strict rule and order, 
and admission to more and more liberty of action, 
at home or abroad, as the understanding and 
judgment improve. 

The objection usually advanced against home 
education is, that a youth brought up in the bosom 
of his own family must be ill-prepared, may be 
actually disqualified, for association with large 
numbers of young men, or with his elders, at 
college, or in the world. But I answer that a 
young man, well trained and disciplined at home, 
will more safely exchange home for college, or 
the oflSce, at eighteen, than a boy, however wisely 
nurtured, will exchange home for a public school 
at ten or twelve. The mind and character may 
be well formed, and the reason matured at 
eighteen ; they cannot be at ten or twelve. And 
the force of example, and of general opinion or 
practice, will be more powerful upon the boy 
than upon the young man. Undoubtedly, there 
are disadvantages attendant on home education, 
among the chief of which may be reckoned the 
want of youthful society, involving the privation 
of those daily sports and games which are so 
conducive to health of body and mind. It must 
be acknowledged, also, that the absence of the 
opportunity of comparison with others is often a 
serious impediment to progress. Such comparison 
is especially needed between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen, as a corrective of self-esteem. And 
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a boy educated alone^ or nearly so, is deprived of 
the wholesome stimulant to exertion which is 
supplied by emulation. 

rublic schools are far preferable to small private 
establishments, or indeed to private schools of any 
kind. In public schools, the system and mode of 
treatment are open and well understood, uniform 
and impartial, and have somewhat of the authority 
of law and constitution. The character of the 
masters, and the course pursued, ensure sound 
and effective instruction in the essential subjects 
of a good education. There are no such complete 
masters of subjects professed to be taught as are 
to be found in charge of the forms of our great 
schools. Public schools provide a good discipline 
for boy-nature, corrective of many of its evils. 
But the best-prepared and best-regulated minds 
profit most by them. Some minds are entirely 
unfit for public-school education ; and these are, 
for the most part, of opposite temperaments. The 
very sensitive, and the very insensible and callous ; 
the timid and retiring, and the forward, impetuous, 
and overbearing; the delicate and refined, and 
the gross and sensual, are equally certain to 
receive irreparable mischief and injury, and are 
in danger of absolute ruin, from the shocks or 
temptations to which they are exposed. Weak- 
nesses are exaggerated, and become actual disease ; 
and actively evil propensities find scope, opportu- 
nity, and encouragement, and develope and harden 
into vice. Public schools are good for the 
average or ordinary moral condition and tempera- 
ment of boys, and good also for the highest order 
of intellect, if combined with strength of charac- 
ter. But they are not favourable to the promotion 
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of moral courage. Their tendency is to produce 
subjection and servility to general opinion, to the 
world's law, to the authority of a class or clique ; 
and they foster conventionalism. Isolation ,in 
sentiment, and in action, so often a duty in every 
stage of life, and in every department of the 
business of life, is not learned, is scarcely possible, 
in a public school. 

But the public school of our time is not that of 
Cowper's when he wrote the Tirocinium, nor that 
of the last generation. The system was a mere 
mockery of education for the mass, and it was fast 
sinking, and deservedly, in general estimation. 
But a complete reformation and 'revolution have 
been effected, principally through the instrumen- 
tality of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. Several of the 
most marked and most important improvements 
which have taken place are introductions of the 
characteristics of home education. The first is 
the establishment of the principle of Individuali- 
zation. It is no longer the theory of the public 
school that the boys composing it should be 
treated as a mass ; but it is recognised as part of 
the master's business to acquaint himself with 
each boy, and to keep his eye upon his conduct 
and character. The difficulty and labour of the 
office are thus incalculably increased ; and it might 
appear, in the case of very large schools, as if the 
obj^t could by no conceivable effort be attained. 
But our most distinguished Head- Masters of late 
years have been successful in so constructing the 
whole machinery of the institutions under their 
care as to render the individualizing theory prac- 
ticable. The second great improvement is, the 
adoption of the principle that a religious and 
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Christian spirit should pervade all the teaching 
and training of our youth assembled for the 
purposes of general education^ and the consequent 
provision of the means for af&rdisg direct reli- 
gious instruction, in the most efficient manner, 
to boys of all ages and classes in our great schools. 
The sentiment, that the public schools of a 
Christian people should be regarded as seminaries 
in which masters as Christians should teach boys 
as Christians, is especially due to Dr. Arnold, and 
has propagated itself not only through all ranks 
of educators, but happily through all educated 
and intelligent society* I notice, in the last place, 
as a gratifying feature in modem public-school 
education, its increased domesticity* There is 
more of family life than there used to be in the 
masters' houses. The wives or sisters of masters 
are found almost everywhere taking an active and 
open part in all household arrangements and 
management, co-operating in the individual treat- 
ment of the boys, entering freely into daily 
intercourse with them, giving personal attention 
to their wants and comforts, and especially exer- 
cising maternal kindness and sympathy towards 
the younger children. So that our boys at school 
are not altogether debarred from the inestimable 
benefits of female society and influence. Let me 
congratulate the town of Derby on the possession 
of a Grammar School in which each of these 
improvements is more than ordinarily conspicuous 
and satisfactory. 

It must, however, be observed that the import- 
ation of these elements into public-school 
education is a testimony in favour of home 
education. To home education they naturally 
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and essentially belong. They can only be par- 
tially adopted in the public system ; but tliey are 
integral and inseparable components of the home 
system, and in it alone can they be developed to 
full perfection. 

Education under the parental roof, conducted 
by parents with the aid of competent teachers, 
or in the family of a private tutor who is in loco 
parentis, or in public schools, is the highest kind 
of education possible among us ; what we under- 
stand by a liberal education. It is important to 
inquire what is, or may be, or ought to be the 
course of an education so characterized. The 
phrase originally signified the education proper 
lot a free-man, that is, one in a state of enfran- 
chisement, as opposed to a slave or serf. It would 
now, perhaps, be generally explained to mean 
the education of a gentleman. Let us rather say 
it indicates an education such as shall qualify for 
the possession and exercise of influence, for the 
higher class of pursuits and ofllces, professional, 
mercantile, political. " I call that," says Milton, 
** a complete and generous education which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously, all the offices, both private and public, of 
feace and war." But, adhering to the principles 
have before laid down, I would prefer to use 
the word liberal in a wider sense ; and, considering 
it as ihe representation of libera rather than of its 
derivative liberalis, would define a " liberal 
education*" as an unrestricted education, — educa- 
tion in all subjects which, with ample time and 
means, can properly be made the subjects of the 
instruction and discipline of youth. 

It may not be uninteresting, or unprofitable, to 
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glance slightly at various courses of high educa- 
tion which have been devised, or actually pursued, 
in ancient or modem times. 

Among the Athenians, the course adopted in 
the education of the youth of the wealthier classes 
in their very aristocratic republic was, apparently, 
not very different from that prescribed by Plato. 
In his peculiar phraseology, education should con- 
sist of two departments, gymnastics and music* 
By gymnastics he meant the development and 
training of the physical bodily powers ; by music 
all mental and imaginative arts, and whatever was 
necessary for understanding and practising them ; 
hence literature, poetry, grammar, with the addi- 
tion of science, especially arithmetic and geometry, "" 
and, in an advanced stage, astronomy, but of a 
purely theoretical and speculative character. At 
the age of twenty he would proceed to give in- 
struction in dialectics, the art of logic or reasoning, 
and this would complete the process by which he 
designed not unreasonably, nor unsuccessfully, 
to qualify his youthful contemporaries for the 
public life of his age and country. A Roman 
education of the highest class in the Augustan 
age, an education apparently open to all possessing 
even moderate means, consisted of instruction in 
grammar and philology, in Greek, in arithmetic, 
in the literature and history of the nation, and in 
the art and practice of composition. After such 
a course pursued in Rome, where alone competent 
masters could be procured, the student would 
, complete his education by proceeding to Athens, 
where he would perfect his knowledge of Greek, 

* Commonwealth, book IL 17. 
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and study geometrji and attend philosophical 
lectures.* 

A very' elaborate and ambitious system of 
education was provided for our ancestors of the 
middle ages by the professors of the scholastic 
philosophy. It proposed two courses, which have 
obtained great celebrity under their popular and 
technical titles, Trivium y and Quadrivium. The 
Trivium comprised Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, 
forming the elementary instruction of the schools. 
The studies of the Quadrivium were Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Music, Astronomy. The student who 
advanced to the second course, and went through 
it, was supposed to be a proficient in all possible 
learning. He was a master of the " seven liberal 
arts " as the united subjects of the- two courses 
were styled. The professed design of this system 
was to enable the mind to deal successfully with 
every subject of thought and knowledge. And 
no doubt was entertained of its eflScacy, although 
but few tested it in their own experience by pro- 
ceeding beyond the first course. Of those few, 
however, who completed the circle of the sciences, 
it was said that they had thenceforth " no need 
of a teacher to interpret books, or solve questions 
of any kind. The discipline of the Trivium laid 
open to them all the secrets of language, and 
that of the Quadrivium all the secrets of nature." f 
The result of this overweening estimate of the 
scope and object of these studies was, that none 

* Horace, Satires, B. i., Sat 6. Epp. B. i., Ep. 2, B. ii,, 
Ep. 1, 70. Juvenal, Sat 7. 10, 167. 

t John of Salisbury. Metahgicus, book i., c. 12, p. 758, 
quoted by Bishop Hampden, Bampton Lectures, note J, 
p. 440. 
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of them were pursued independently, and on 
their own principles ; true literature and real 
science were so far from being cultivated that 
they were treated with contempt, and the Seven 
Arts evaporated into mere logical and metaphy- 
sical speculation. 

The Reformation gave a considerable impulse 
to education, and improved its practical charac- 
ter. Yet, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Milton complains of tedious trifling in 
grammar, and of the practice of teaching too early 
logic and metaphysics. It may be worth our 
while to take a brief view of the system which he 
proposed as a substitute for those in use in the 
schools and universities of his time. It was 
essentially a public school system, but combining 
the instruction and discipline of school and 
college. He would assemble, and lodge together, 
in a building surrounded with spacious grounds, 
about 130 youths, between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one, under a head master and twenty 
subordinates. The course begins with Latin 
grammar, accompanied with reading, to and by 
the pupils, who, he thinks, may be taught as 
much Latin and Greek, ** easily and delight- 
fully,*' in one year as was usually learned in five 
or eight. The treatises of Cato, Yarro, and 
Columella, on husbandry, which we never see in 
our schools, are recommended for first books. At 
the same time with the rudiments of Latin, they 
are to be taught those of arithmetic, and soon 
after of geometry ; then to proceed to geography, 
which they are to learn by maps and globes ; and 
to receive some initiation into the principles of 
natural philosophy. From the first they are 
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to receive daily instruction ; in the evening, " in 
the easy grounds of reh'gion and the story of 
Scripture." They are then advanced to Greek, 
beginning with authors similar to those recom- 
mended for Latin ; and enter now on the study 
of trigonometry and the higher mathematics, and 
are instructed in the practical application of 
mathematical science to the arts of architecture, 
engineering, fortification, navigation. He would 
have them also carry forward their studies in 
natural philosophy to botany, zoology, and 
anatomy. They are to be introduced next to 
the principles of medicine ; and, in all arts which 
are the subjects of study, they are, if possible, 
to receive instruction from persons actually 
engaged in practising them. Having by this 
time mastered the chief difficulties of Greek and 
Latin, they may profitably read Hesiod and 
Theocritus, Lucretius, and the Georgics of Virgil, 
They will now have arrived at an age when they 
may begin the study of moral philosophy, and 
while so engaged read the works of Plato, 
Xenophon, and Cicero. Their " nightward 
studies '* of Scripture will, at this part of their 
course, be most instructive if directed to the 
Psalms and Proverbs, the Evangelists and the 
Apostolic Epistles. About the same time they 
may easily, " at odd hours," get some acquaint- 
ance with Italian ; then it will be well to let them 
read some select comedies, Greek, Latin, and 
Italian, but with "wariness and good antidotes ;" 
also certain Greek domestic tragedies, such as the 
" Trachinias " of Sophocles, and the " Alcestis " 
of Euripides. Politics may next engage their 
attention, that is, " the knowledge of the 
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l)eginning, end, and reason of political societies.'* 
Thence they naturally proceed to law and legal 
justice, reading at the same time the writings of 
Moses, the remains of the Grecian Lawgivers, the 
Roman laws, and Justinian, acquainting them- 
selves with the Saxon and common laws of Eng- 
land. In our days, he would have recommended 
Blackstone at this part of their course. The higher 
theology may now be attempted, with chifrch 
history, chiefly on Sundays ; and a sufficient 
knowledge of Hebrew may be gained to read the 
Old Testament Scriptures in their original. At 
this period, he recommends that they should 
study the great heroic poems of Greece and 
Rome, the grandest Attic tragedies, and the 
famous political orations, which also they should 
commit to memory, and "solemnly pronounce with 
right accent and grace.'* Logic, rhetoric, and 
poetical criticism are the last subjects of the 
course, and to be accompanied by frequent 
exercises in composition and declamation. 
*' These," he says, " are the studies wherein 
our noble and our gentle youth ought to bestow 
their time, in a disciplinary way, from twelve to 
one-and-twenty." 

This scheme was, like Milton's mind, colossal, 
magnificent, and of perfect harmony and exact 
proportions in all its combinations. It will, 
perhaps, appear to most that we should require 
Miltonic tutors, and Miltonic scholars, to carry it 
fully into effect. Yet I see no reason for sup- 
posing such a course absolutely impracticable, if we 
take into consideration the length of time allotted 
to it — nine years — and those the years from 
twelve to twenty-one, preceded, as we assume, by 
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treatment, be enabled to overcome the rudimen- 
tary difficulties of language; and others exhibit 
the same inaptitude for the abstractions of m£yj;he- 
matical science. Other means must be employed 
for- the cultivation of such minds. But these 
cases of defective mental constitution, as dis- 
tinguished from general irtibecility, are very rare. 
Most children,however, display agreater capability 
for one study than another. Yet this should not 
be held a sufficient reason for pursuing one ex- 
clusively, to the entire neglect of the other. On 
the contrary, it is good for the mind, while under 
education, to be employed on that for which it 
has not a natural inclination or aptitude. This is 
an early discipline of great moral and intellectual 
value if employed in moderation and with judg- 
ment. And such a discipline may also be de- 
fended on strict utilitarian principles as a desirable 
preparation for the inevitable experience of after 
life. 

I venture now to offisra few suggestions as 
to the mode of teaching the standard subjects 
which have been named, with a view to that more 
rapid, easy, and accurate acquirement of them 
which Milton thought possible, but which has 
not yet been generally realized in public or private 
education. A child may, and ought, to begin to 
learn Latin at a very early age ; as soon, in fact, as 
he can read English fluently and correctly. His 
first instruction should be by a vocabulary, in 
which words are arranged in classes, and the 
quantity of syllables marked in all cases of possi- 
ble error. Lessons in words and meanings are 
readily learned by very young children, and, if 
perseveringly given daily, with frequent ques- 
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tioning as occasions arise, a large stock of words 
will soon be acquired. Very soon after the com- 
mencement of this course, the pupil may learn 
tte declensions of nouns ; and, as soon as he begins 
the grammar, should be accustomed to exercises, 
oral and written, first in inflexions of nouns by 
means of the words employed for examples in 
the grammar, then in the combination of adjectives 
with substantives, then, when the present tense of 
a regular verb has been learned, in the construction 
of its different persons with nouns and pronouns, 
in sentences of two or three words each. Such a 
praxis should accompany every step in the gram- 
mar. When the verbs have been thus gone 
through, I would provide, as an introduction to 
construing, a good interlinear translation of some 
narrative, of series of fables, or i^hort extracts 
each containing a complete description or story. 
The pupil should go through such a book again 
and again, until he can construe the Latin text 
without the aid of the translation. In every 
lesson he should be required to compare the 
forms of words with what he knows of the gram- 
mar, in which, of course, he is making further 
progress daily. After this, he will be ready to 
attempt with success the translation of another 
similar book containing the Latin text only, by 
aid of the Dictionary, in the use of which, 
however, he should have received some previous 
training during the lessons of the interlinear book. 
Occasionally, but frequently, the teacher should 
translate to the pupil a passage from some 
interesting and not difficult book, stopping at 
words and forms with which he ought to be fami- 
liar, and making him construe after him each 
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sentence as he proceeds. This is a most valuable 
and effective exercise. After such a lesson, and 
also after the ordinary lessons prepared by ^^e 
pupil, questions should be asked on the facts or 
sentiments of the passage translated, to be an- 
swered in Latin, that is, in the words of the 
sentences or clauses to which the questions refer. 
After a time the questions may be put in Latin, 
and so as to require answers in which the terms 
and construction of the author must be somewhat 
modified. As a preparation for this practice, the 
teacher should repeat phrases and short sentences 
from the lesson, with variations in words and 
grammar, for the pupil to translate. It is profit- 
able, too, to give written exercises consisting of 
detached sentences, both in Latin and English, 
compiled from a passage which has been some 
days previously the subject of a construing lesson. 
Boys should be accustomed to write out fairly in 
a copy book the translation of every day, to be 
afterwards corrected by the master ; then let them, 
at least once a week, learn by heart certain portions 
of the passages recently translated, and repeat 
them, reading each sentence from their translation 
first in English, then in Latin. Dictation should 
be as freely employed in teaching Latin as in 
teaching English : first, from passages already 
construed, and well known y afterwards, from pas- 
sages then heard for the first time. And I would 
suggest that pupils should always read the Latin 
text of a lesson, not before proceeding to construe, 
but after they have construed, and so have become 
acquainted with its meaning and true construction. 
Nor would I set any passages, in verse or prose, to 
be committed to memory, but such as had pre- 
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viously been read as lessons, until the pupil is so 
far advanced as to be sure to understand what he 
learns and repeats. All that I have said respecting 
Latin applies equally of course to Greek. And 
there seems to me no good reason why the study 
of Greek should be begun at a much later period 
than that of Latin. The primary difficulty caused 
by the difference of its characters from those of 
Latin and English is got over with much less 
vexation in early than in later childhood. And, 
as its inflexional forms, both in nouns and verbs, 
are numerous and complicated, it is desirable that 
abundance of time should be secured for learning 
them. The practice of composition in Latin and 
Greek verse, which has from time • immemorial 
prevailed in our public schools, will not be dis- 
carded as long as the study of the classical lan- 
guages is held to form a necessary part of a good 
education. Versifieation promotes accuracy, faci- 
lity, and elegance of expression; it encourages 
observation, and reflection in reading ; and it exer- 
cises ingenuity, and is therefore a good discipline 
of the mind, independently of its value as a means 
of acquiring the language. The utilitarian 
educationist sneers at the practice because it 
teaches an art which is utterly useless, and in 
most cases will never be employed. Boys, say 
they, make many thousand Latin and Greek 
verses while at school ; but, after leaving school 
or college, will never have occasion, or inclination, 
to make another. The obvious reply is — that the 
object of teaching them versification is not to 
make them poets, but to make them scholars. 

The study of the English language is an essen- 
tial element in the education of an Englishman ; 
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and it should be eo-ordinate with the study 
of Greek and Latin, Good teaching in Greek 
and Latin involves much instruction in the 
etymology, grammar, construction, and litera- 
ture of our own language ; and gives occasion 
for daily practice in English composition. But 
this does not dispense with the necessity of 
making English a separate subject of study. 
Children should be accustomed to analyse pas- 
sages, to paraphrase poetry, and to construe it 
by turning, it into prose ; and frequently to write 
out the substance of a narrative, or description, 
read to them. Two English classical books, one 
in prose, the other in poetry, should always be 
kept on hand for the reading of the pupils in the 
class ; and these should, for the time being, afford 
the materials for most of their exercises in 
analysis, paraphrase, and composition. And it 
will be well to give occasionally short lectures on 
other standard books in every department of 
literature, with readings ; selecting, of course, 
subjects, authors, and passages, with due consi- 
deration of the age and attainments of the pupils. 
Arithmetic should certainly be commenced 
early ; but a wise teacher will not be anxious for 
rapid progress. He will take care to ensure a 
perfect familiarity with elementary processes, a 
technical facility and accuracy in working the four 
simple rules, before proceeding to higher ground. 
Algebra and Geometry may profitably be deferred 
until the pupil's mind has been matured and 
strengthened by studies more congenial to child- 
hood. In commencing. Geometry with the 
Elements of Euclid, the pupil should be made to 
demonstrate every proposition both orally and in 
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writing, and to use in his diagrams letters different 
from those of the text. He should on no account 
be permitted to enter upon the studjf of the 2nd 
Book until he can demonstrate, whenever called 
upon, any proposition of the first. And he should 
be frequently examined orally on the relations of 
lines, and angles, and geometrical figures which 
are the subjects of each book. In Arithmetic an,d 
Algebra, every step should be made secure by a 
profusion of examples ; the teacher taking espe- 
cial notice of the kind of question which occasions 
most difficulty, and multiplying and varying such 
questions until they can be handled successfully. 
The same practice is expedient with regard to all 
problems which can be referred to a class. A 
great number of every such class should be sup- 
plied, increasing in complexity until the pupil has 
thoroughly mastered the principle on which they 
should be worked, a principle which it is often 
difficult to express in words, and which also is 
often differently apprehended by different minds* 
Such class-problems in Algebra, for instance, are 
those which will be easily recognised if I call 
them " time and labour questions," " clock 
questions," "questions on filling and emptying 
vessels," " travelling questions." In Bishop 
Colenso's Algebra the examples are so judiciously 
constructed that almost every one is a class-prob- 
lem. No youthful student should be allowed to 
pass from one set of these to the next until he 
has given proof that he can manage satisfactorily 
a variety of questions of a similar character to 
each. There are many such class-problems in 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Me- 
chanics, and in every mathematical subject, which 
will readily occur to the memory o€ xXsa ^tj^- 
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rienced teacher. As the student advances in 
Algebra, to give him a perception of the higher 
lises of the science, it is a good practice to pro- 
pose to him equations leading to formulae, or 
to the conclusions of important problems, which 
the teacher will then explain. Indeed, while 
proceeding with the study of equations, many 
formulae from the higher subjects — algebraical 
expressions of great mathematical truths, and of 
general rules or principles of operation, which 
cannot be arrived at by any process as yet 
known to the student — may be very profitably 
introduced to his notice; they can generally 
be made thoroughly intelligible to him, and will 
promote his interest in his present work, and 
increase its usefulness as an intellectual exercise. 

Modem languages cannot be excluded from the 
course of a liberal modem education. French and 
German, for valid reasons, are the languages 
generally taught. Without overburdening the 
mind, they may be commenced early by means of 
easy lessons, given for the most part colloquially ; 
all exercises for two or three years being oral 
rather than written, and conducted on the excel- 
lent system of OUendorf. They are to be consi- 
dered as belonging to the class of lighter studies ; 
but care must be taken to apply to them the 
grammatical principles with which the pupils are 
rendered familiar by their ordinary and severer 
tasks in Latin and Greek. They may thus, 
together with English, be made serviceable in 
giving young persons some notions of Comparative 
Grammar. 

Every child should learn Drawing. Most will 
be found to take great delight in it, and to be 
willing to employ themselves-in frequent practice 
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during their leisure time. It encourages observa- 
tion of nature, and of all objects of sight ; and if 
intelligently taught upon a scientific and well 
arranged system, will prove as good a discipline 
for the mind, as for the eye and hand. 

Music is to be recommended for boys, as well 
as girls, where there is opportunity for learning, 
and any natural inclination for the art. If culti- 
vated and practised under a skilful instructor, 
especially if he be something more than a mere 
musician, it cannot fail to humanize and refine 
the mind. 

Logic, Rhetoric, Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, the Natural Sciences, Political Eco- 
nomy, Law, Theology (considered as a science), 
are not proper subjects to introduce into a course 
of elementary education. They should be reserved 
until the mind has been solidified and strength- 
ened, and so prepared, and qualified, to engage in 
them to the greatest advantage. Greater profi- 
ciency in them will be attained if they are entered 
upon after, rather than before, or during, the 
ordinary course of University education. Not 
but what the principles of these great sciences, or 
of most of them, may be very successfully instilled 
into the youthful mind, and some insight into 
their uses and bearing imparted, by an accom- 
plished and vigilant teacher, while giving instruc- 
tion in classics, and mathematics ; and especially 
by a judicious selection of books, and subjects, for 
the study of the English language and literature. 
These three great departments of a liberal educa- 
tion may be made directly introductory to every 
other field of intellectual exercise. 

Religious instruction, as I have before stated, 
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must necessarily keep pace with the education of 
the intellect ; or rather, it must form an integral 
part of such' education. Duties and virtues are 
proper subjects of knowledge ; they can be 
taught, * they are founded upon facts and truths, 
and must be apprehended by the understanding, 
as well as by the affections and conscience, or 
they will be very imperfectly appreciated and 
practised. But, if they are to be taught, they will 
certainly be taught best by those whose business 
is teaching. At any rate, we shall be treating the 
subject of religion in a strangely anomalous and 
exceptional manner, if we exempt it alone from 
the province of the efficient and experienced 
teacher. The proposal has been repeatedly made, 
and of late renewed in several quarters, that the 
children of our working-class schools should 
receive their religious instruction, not from their 
ordinary teachers, but from their parents at home, 
and the ministers of religion attending the schools 
for the purpose. How many parents of these child- 
ren should we find willing or able to undertake 
such tuition ? And if the ministers of religion are 
to give daily instruction to every child, or to every 
cla^s, in their boys' and girls' schools, numbering 
from fifty to five hundred scholars, how much time 
will be left them for other duties ? The propo- 
sers of such a scheme either are utterly ignorant 
of the present condition of the lower orders of 
English society, or have no desire that religion 
should form at all a subject of education. 

In maintaining that the religious instruction of 
a child ought to be conducted by his educator, 
the master or teacher who has charge of his whole 
* See Plato in the Protagoras and Laches, 
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education^ we insist upon carrying out in educa- 
tion the principle which^ in our age^ is inculcated 
with ever increasing confidence and zeal^ and is 
I trust becoming more and more thoroughly un- 
derstood and acknowledged — ^that religion is a 
matter of every-day life, should enter into all our 
practice, and connect itself with all our interests 
and duties. The opposite notion, that religion 
and its duties belong to one day in seven, or a 
small portion of each day, and not to the rest of 
time or of human life, has been the fruitful source 
of inconsistency, hypocrisy, and self-delusion ; has 
led to the ruin, temporal and eternal, of thousands ; 
and has produced incalculable mischief to the 
interests of Christianity and common morality. 
It is remarkable that, at a time when opinions in 
favour of religious education have made rapid 
advance in the public mind, demanding, and en- 
forcing increase in the amount, and improvement 
in the quality, of the special religious instruction 
given in our great schools and Universities, 
measures should be proposed, the effect of which 
must manifestly be to disconnect religion from 
education in schools for children of the humbler 
classes, — children for whom religious teaching is 
infinitely more necessary than for those of the 
middle and upper orders of society. The national 
feeling, I am convinced, will not be found favour- 
able to any scheme of popular education which 
limits, or tends to limit, the ordinary teaching of 
ordinary teachers to subjects of a merely secular 
character. 

It should be understood, then, that it is part 
of the daily duty of every master and teacher to 
give, or ensure, to his pupil instruction in the 
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truths and precepts of Christianity. His system 
of education, whether public or private, will be 
constructed in accordance with this principle. 
Beside reading the Holy Scriptures in the man- 
ner recommended in my last lecture, exercises 
will be given in Scripture subjects, historical 
and practical, suited to the age, intellect, and 
attainments of the pupil. The English reading 
may be made subservient to this branch of study, 
by a judicious selection of authors and passages ; 
and much of the beautiful and sublime sacred 
poetry with which our literature abounds should 
be committed to memory. For those who are 
learning Greek, the Greek Testament should form 
the basis of religious instruction ; and they should 
be occupied Vith one part or another of it during 
the whole of their educational course. And the 
teacher will find abundant occasion in all classical 
reading, in going through almost everv Greek and 
Roman author, to call attention to the historical 
facts, moral lessons, and spiritual truths of Scrip- 
ture and Christianity. Such opportunities will 
be supplied him, either by affinities or contrasts, 
whatever may be the nature of the subject; and 
very often, especially in Greek, by the occurrence 
of words, phrases, and constructions, illustrative 
of the language of the New Testament. It must 
not be forgotten that religion in schools and 
homes, as well as in society generally, is most 
efficiently taught by example. If exhibited in 
the character and conduct of the preceptor, and 
acknowledged in all his avowed principles of 
action, regulations, and discipline, it will take 
eSect through his teaching; if not,- he will teach 
it in vain. All tutors and governors of youth 
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will do well to study the theory and practice of 
Christian school-teaching and Christian school- 
keepings as exemplified in the writings and in the 
life of Dr. Arnold. 

Sunday-schools have been, for the working 
classes, an auxiliary to the day-schools, of in- 
estimable importance in regard to religious 'edu- 
cation. But I refer to them here only for the 
purpose of establishing a fact very necessary to be 
borne' in mind in the present state of the question 
of popular education, and especially by those who 
are entrusted with its supreme direction. Sunday- 
schools have, by universal testimony, been a great 
benefit and blessing to the community. This 
result is undeniably due to the instruction which 
has been given in them. But the Staple of the 
instruction given in Sunday-schools is religion — 
the facts, truths, and precepts of Holy Scripture ; 
very little and only incidental secular teaching 
being supplied in such schools. Here then is 
a proof that direct religious instruction of children 
by ordinary teachers, even when such teachers 
are for the most part unskilled, is efficacious, and 
efficacious for the promotion of moral and socia 
good. 

Before I conclude, I cannot but notice, with 
much satisfaction, the powerful and salut^uy im- 
pulse which has been given to education generally 
by the various Examinations which have been of 
late years instituted in this country. The Com- 
petitive Examinations, success in which is re- 
warded by appointments in various public services, 
not only stimulate the youth of the better edu- 
cated classes to study, but give a direction and 
aim to their studies, mark out a course for those 
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who have them in charge, to be pursued from an 
early age, both remotely and .directly preparatory 
for the ordeal which they have to undergo. The 
education of many is thus rendered definite, and 
complete, which otherwise would be desultory 
and defective. As far as I have had opportunity 
of informing myself on the subjects of these 
examinations, and the actual examinations them- 
selves, I perceive that they encourage, in the 
main, such a course as I have proposed for general 
education of the highest kind, with necessary 
variations and introductions peculiar to certain 
services. The Middle-class Examinations, estab- 
lished first by the University of Oxford, and 
afterwards, with improvements, by that of Cam- 
bridge, hate already produced most beneficial 
effects upon the systems and quality of the educa- 
tion given in grammar-schools, and in both large 
and small private schools. The number of pupils 
sent up from such schools to these examinations, 
and their success, supply the test which has 
hitherto been desired in vain, of the qualifications 
of the masters ; and parents, in increasing propor- 
tion, insist on the test being applied. The 
examinations, by the subjects appointed, and not 
less by the papers set, direct, most needfully and 
usefully, the routine of work and methods of 
study in such schools. Also, the Middle-class 
Examinations are of inestimable service in remedy- 
ing one of the principal defects and disadvantages 
of home education. They afibrd to boys and 
youths whose education is entirely private, the 
stimulus of emulation, the opportunity of com- 
parison between themselves and others, and a 
standard for estimating their proficiency. • Here, 
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agaiiii I observe that classics and mathematics 
form the staple subjects. They are most en- 
couraged by the prominence given to them^ and 
the proportion* which they bear to others, in the 
examinations. Chemistry, botany, zoology, and 
other similar sciences, are indeed proposed as sub- 
jects of examination ; but I believe the results are 
not satisfactory, and that there is but small likeli- 
hood of their becoming popular. Few even of the 
senior candidates can be expected to become 
proficients in them ; and most of the boys from 
twelve to fifteen, who may be injudiciously 
allowed to make them the chief subjects of study, 
will probably fail in the preliminary elementary 
examination. Utilitarianism is opposed to the 
system and studies of the Universities, as useless 
and unpractical, and advocates the introduction 
into education of subjects which have a direct 
bearing upon the interests and employments of 
ordinary or professional life. This scheme of 
examinations makes concessions to utilitarianism, 
and adopts its suggestions, to a larger extent than 
is perhaps desirable. The result, however, is — 
the choice by the public of all that utilitarianism 
rejects, and a greater demand than ever for in- 
struction in the principal and characteristic sub- 
jects of University studies. The list of educa- 
tional books published, and the advertisements of 
schoolmasters and teachers of all kinds, are a 
sufficient evidence that Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics are the subjects held in the highest appre- 
ciation. The Universities, by providing and 
conducting these examinations are doing their 
right and appropriate work in directing the educa- 
tion ^f the country. And their capability for the 
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task, and their efficiency in executing it, have 
been proved to the satisfaction of that large, 
intelligent, and discerning portion of the com- 
munity for whose especial benefit the movement 
is designed. General education cannot be under 
a bett.er influence, whether we regard its in- 
tellectual, moral, or social object, than that which 
is exercised by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the present day ; and it is one qf 
the most encouraging signs of the times, that this 
influence is accepted with the confidence which it 
deserves. 

The examinations instituted by the Society of 
Arts are a valuable supplement to the Middle- 
class Examinations, making provision of similar 
advantages for a numerous order of persons re- 
moved by age, and other circumstances, beyond 
the range of the former. They afford direction 
and guidance to those who have already entered 
upon the actual business of life, but who desire to 
improve their elementary education, or to study 
various branches of science in literature or art ; 
they supply the means of testing their proficiency ; 
and they hold out an effectual encouragement to 
intellectual industry by the certificates and prizes 
awarded by the examiners, and by the Govern- 
ment appointments which are bestowed upon a 
limited number of the most successful students* 
During the last year, 809 candidates of ages varying 
from sixteen to forty-nine, have been admitted to 
these examinations. It is one of the most im- 
portant and satisfactory features of this scheme 
that the examinations are open to females, many 
of whom have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages thus offered^ them^ with a view tc^ their 
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general improvement, or to their qualification for 
special employment. The arrangement must tend 
to the accomplishment of that most desirable ob- 
ject, the provision of new fields for the occupation 
of female talent and industry. 

The subject on which we have been engaged has 
not only an interest for those who are concerned, 
in various ways, with the education of children 
and youth, but it may suggest to all the con- 
sideration of self-education. I have endeavoured 
to show how transcendently important it is to 
secure every child's co-operation in all that is 
devised for his improvement, to get him to take 
part, consciously, and intelligently, in his own 
education. As he grows older, he must be made 
to understand that in this work he must be the 
principal agent, that systems, schools, masters, 
are only the means which he himself must employ 
in order to effect the end in view ; that he is not 
to regard all these as acting upon him, but to 
regard himself as having to act by them ; that 
they are not a machinery which shall by itself 
manufacture his mind into something useful and 
beautiful, but a machinery by which he is so to 
manufacture his own mind. Similar to this should' 
be the abiding persuasion and feeling in after 
years. Education is still going on when we are 
released from direct tuition and government. 
There is always much to learn, always good and 
salutary discipline to be undergone. All that 
has been done by the best education in youth has 
been to enable us to proceed in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and to make profitable use of the 
knowledge which we have acquired; to improve 
continually the mental, moral, spiritual faculties, 
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and to perfect the man. Every stage of human 
life is preparatory to one beyond it ; every con- 
dition of human life educates for another, and 
for its opposite. Infancy prepares for childhood, 
childhood for youth, youth for mature manhood, 
mature manhood for old age. So, in domestic 
life there is, or may be, education for public, in 
public for domestic ; business should educate for 
recreation and pleasure, recreation and pleasure 
for business; prosperity, rightly employed, is a 
training for adversity, adversity is a discipline for 
prosperity ; a position of command may teach 
well the duties of subordination and obedience, 
and to be oneself long under authority is the best 
preparation for the exercise of authority over 
others. In fact. Life is an education, the World is 
our school, and God is our teacher. But if so, 
then are we undergoing a process of preparation 
during our whole time on earth ; we are under 
tuition for a state which is beyond the present, 
which is to the present as manhood is to infancy. 
Between that state and the present is fixed a 
strict and severe examination, through which all 
must pass, and which must determine our con- 
dition and prospects there ; an examination, 
success in which is the reali^zation of every loftiest 
and purest hope, failure in which is irretrievable 
ruin. Towards this examination our course of 
preparation, and self-education, must be imme- 
diately directed. What are the employments of 
the state beyond it we know not, or what may 
directly qualify us to engage in them we know 
not ; but we know what will qualify us to pass 
successfully through the ordeal of that judgment. 
Made ready for that, — ready by the teaching and 
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traiiiing of God's Providence, God's Word, God's 
Spirit|Uccepted by us with thankful and submissive 
co-operation, we shall be ready for the unknown 
and illimitable future. Whatever heaven and 
eternity may be, we shall be ready for heaven and 
eternity. 
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LECTURE IV. 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 



It is remarked by Plato * that a state in which 
women are rightly educated, and trained to their ap- 
propriate dutieSjj^ possesses the elements of stability 
and happiness in a double or twofold degree ; 
while, on the other hand, a state in which the 
education of men alone is attended to can be only 
half secure and half happy. This observation is 
not very profound — it is indeed almost a truism — 
but neither can it be called an ordinary or trite 
one. Obvious as it is, it does not seem to have 
occurred to many of those who have in modern 
times designed educational systems. It is quite 
curious to observe how completely in some of the 
most celebrated of these performances, female 
education has been left unnoticed — how evidently 
it has been taken for granted that the right 
instruction and discipline of the male sex alone is 
needful, and suflGicient, for the wellbeing of the 
community. 

It would not be easy to give reasons for the 
neglect of our subject, very complimentary to either 
sex. Gallantry will at once suggest to the men, as 
their apology, the avowal that the women of 
England are perfect — beyond improvement — 

♦ Laws, Book vii. 805, 806. 
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everything already which our best constructed 
systems can propose to make them. We, of 
course, repudiate the notion that we have omitted 
to give special attention to their education from 
fear of making them wiser than ourselves, or from 
despair of ever making them equally wise, or from 
the contemptuous assumption that there is nothing 
to be gained by giving them knowledge — that 
they would be unproductive consumers of the 
time, money, and labour employed in their in- 
struction. I am not necessarily concerned now 
with the investigation of this matter; but, it is 
worth looking into. I will dismiss it with the 
observation that until the formation of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education, and the 
publication of its Minutes of 1846, our writers, 
system-makers, and statesmen, seem not to have 
discovered a due appreciation of the importance of 
female influence in our social, and therefore also, of 
necessity, in our political economy. 

The neglect of which we have to complain has 
been, however, rather theoretical than practical. 
The education of women has not been much written 
about, or talked about, but the education of women 
has been going on. It has advanced with the general 
progress of the community. It has been introduced 
among the lower classes, greatly improved among 
the middle, though it is stationary, or, rather, in a 
transition state, among the highest. In our nurseries 
and infant-schools, the children of both sexes have 
equally participated in the advantages of modern 
books and modes of instruction. And although, 
after quitting these early seminaries, our girls 
have not, except in public and charitable institu- j 
tions, enjoyed the benefit of the regular and J 
systematic education provided iox Xio^^^^^X. ^^"^ 
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are plentifully supplied with the means of acquir- 
ing information upon all suitable subjects, in the 
multitude of publications specially adapted to their 
use, and in the general intelligence and communi- 
cativeness of their teachers. Individuals, not a few, 
make rapid and sure progress in wisdom and good- 
ness ; but the want of fixed principles, and well- 
digested plans,, is a certain hindrance to the im- 
provement of classes and generations. And it is 
to the theoretical neglect of female education that 
the continuance of this obstacle is due. 

A comparative view of the nature and amount 
of the instruction given to women, and the 
methods of teaching employed, in different coun- 
tries and ages, would no doubt be full of interest, 
and might greatly assist our inquiries; but it 
would require more time in preparation than the 
present lecturer has at his disposal. We should 
find, I believe^ suflScient evidence to satisfy us 
that, upon the whole, women have, in regard to 
education, greater advantages, both in possession 
and prospect, at the present day, than in any 
former period* And if we take into consideration 
the vast, the incalculable benefit to society, result- 
ing from the general recognition and establish- 
ment among ns of the principle that religion — 
the Christian religion — the religion of the Bible — 
must be a primary and transcendental element in 
the education of a moral, intellectual, social, and 
immortal being, then we may also aflSrm that in 
this country, as well as in this age, the education 
of women is of a better and higher character than 
it has hitherto, or elsewhere, attained. Examples 
may indeed be adduced of distinguished indivi- 
duals, and even of classes and orders in society 
(though that is somewhat doubtful), in former 
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periods, remarkable for great proficiency in many 
important subjects of knowledge ; but these will 
in all cases be found to have been manifest excep- 
tions from the prevailing state of things. Lady 
Jane Grey, and Queen Elizabeth, are frequently 
quoted as proofs of the learning and accomplish- 
ments of the ladies of the sixteenth century. But 
they lived in times when learning was something 
new and rare ; and when the most learned men of 
the age, because there was no reading public to 
patronize them, were compelled to attach them- 
selves to the trains of princes, by whom they 
were employed in the education of their children. 
Consequently, if a royal or noble damsel was 
blessed with a taste for literature, or plagued with 
a father who was determined to make her a 
scholar, she had the singular privilege of the daily 
tuition of men at whose feet whole Universities 
might be, and were, content to sit and learn. 
There is sufficient evidence, documentary and 
other, to prove that, in that and the succeeding 
century, women in general, even in the highest 
rank, had very little pains bestowed on their 
education. Nor was there much improvement in 
the period sometimes called the Augustan age of 
English literature. Then, when the productions 
of wits, and poets, and philosophers were circu- 
lated almost exclusively among the aristocracy, 
women of fashion were ambitious to distinguish 
themselves as patronesses, and critics, and con- 
noisseurs \ read and quoted the works of favourite 
authors ; and freely discussed with the men ques- 
tions of politics and theology. But of all genera- 
tions of women this was the most frivolous and j 
shallow. There was nothing solid in their ac- m 
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quirements. Their reading and learning was 
altogether without study or reflection ; it was 
mere dressing for company. Their minds were 
without culture or discipline ; and they were 
lamentably deficient in all elementary or useful 
knowledge. In the Spectator, and the other 
celebrated works of its class, which appeared in 
the times of which I speak, you will find numerous 
direct and incidental proofs of the truth of my 
assertions. Perhaps the most convincing of all is 
the want of refinement observable in the midst 
of all that parade of sentiment and literary taste. 
Coarseness and vulgarity can never be the charac- 
teristics of a generally well-educated age, or class, 
or order of society. 

To come nearer our own time, I would ask persons 
of middle age, in all ranks, to compare the educa- 
tion received by their mothers and grandmothers, 
with that of their wives, or that which they are now 
able to provide for their daughters, and I am sure 
no question would remain as to the fact of great 
progress having been made, or as to the superiority 
of our times in teachers, in tuition, in modes and 
principles of instruction, in the generally prevalent 
opinions on the whole subject of female education. 

But I have now to speak of the education itself, 
and chiefly of the highest kiSd of education 
in the present day, by which females are prepared 
for society and its duties. And here I feel that 
I have almost done with commendation, which, 
you will have observed, has been, in all that I have 
said, merely comparative. Things are in a better 
state than they have been ; but not in so good a 
state as they ought to be, and as they might be. 
The female education of the nineteenth century 
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is greatly superior to that of the eighteenth, but 
it is not yet worthy of the nineteenth century. 

I would observe, in the first place, that it appears 
to me, and I know I am not singular in my opinion, 
a great mistake in the education of girls to preserve 
the strict uniformity which prevails in regard to 
what are called Accomplishments, There are 
certain accomplishments which all girls must 
learn, because all young ladies, when introduced 
into society, are expected to display them. The 
principle of female dress is extended to female 
education. Women must all dress alike ; that is, 
if they value the public opinion of their own sex — 
it is a pity that they will not condescend on this 
subject, as on some others, to consult that of ours, — 
they must all dress alike ; and, in certain elegant 
arts, they must all be, or attempt to be, alike 
proficients. The anomalies hence resulting are 
as ridiculous in the one case as in the other. 
Certain proclamations of sovereign authority go 
forth, and immediately, to the vast amuse- 
ment of the men, all female faces appear in 
bonnets of the same size and form, all complexions 
in the same order of colour, all shapes and pro- 
portions in the same arrangement of costume. It 
is no less absurd t^each music to those who have 
no ear, singing to those who have no voice, and 
drawing or painting to those who have no eye for 
form or colour, and no facility or steadiness of 
hand. It is far more absurd to compel them to 
exhibit their performances. 

If we consider that a vefy large proportion of 
females in the higher ranks of life receive a 
strictly private education, and that, consequently, j 

they possess the very great advantage of individual -1 
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training, so that, the disposition, genius, and 
capabilities of each being known and studied, 
she might easily be instructed, and led on to great 
proficiency, in those pursuits for which nature has 
especially fitted her, the forced conformity of 
which we have to complain will appear the more 
remarkable, and the more unreasonable. Of course, 
we must ascribe it to the influence of the general 
tastes and habits of society. And herein we have 
a striking proof of the powerful tyranny of custom. 
I have seldom conversed with any on the practice 
who have not owned and lamented the folly of it. 
But I know very few who have the courage to 
act in opposition to it, and to adopt a wiser and 
more natural course. 

The great importance of the physical education 
of children, not only to the health, but also to the 
intellect and morals, is now universally acknow- 
ledged. Air, exercise, and recreation have ob- 
tained a place among daily essentials in every 
system. It is hardly in accordance with the 
sound principles established on this subject, to 
keep young girls just removed from the nursery, 
or even while still in the nursery, confined to their 
lessons and tasks for several hours together, as is 
too commonly done. Nothing^is more wearisome 
to the body, more calculated to derange and 
weaken the system, than the sort of studies, to 
which, from the nature of things, the infant mind 
must be directed. Learning to read, the passing 
of the eye from one unknown or imperfectly and 
slowly apprehended character to another, with or 
without an effort of the mind, is a severer trial 
for the brain of a child than the solution of a 
problem paper, or the composition of a set of 
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verses, for that of the student of maturer age. 
The same thing may be affirmed of the notes in 
music, and probably of some operations in needle- 
work ; so that ifemale children suffer perhaps more 
from too close application, in the studies of in- 
fancy, than those of the other sex. And as they 
cannot usually, for various reasons, enjoy the 
advantages of air and exercise so freely and con- 
stantly as boys, there is the greater necessity for 
extreme caution as to the amount of time spent 
by them in the schoolroom, and the amount of 
labour required of them while there. I believe 
that the weak and delicate constitution, the indis- 
position to mental exertion, or the fatigue and 
pain always consequent upon it, which in so many 
cases are alleged to account for the unsound and 
unfinished education of our young ladies, may 
frequently be attributed to overlong confinement 
and compulsory application to lessons at a very 
early age. * 

Among the chief impediments to due mental 
culture in female education, or causes by which 
its effects are neutralized, must be instanced the 
too great amount of time and attention early 
bestowed upon music, and dancing, and — I must 
add — dressing. Of music, when there is no taste 
for it, I have spoken already. In that case the 
attempt to ensure proficiency must be most pain- 
ful and irritating to teacher and pupil ; all the 
physical evils which I have alluded to are aggra- 
vated, and every day's existence needlessly em- 
bittered. But even when young persons discover 
musical genius, it cannot be right, except in some 

* There are some admirable remarks on this subject in 
Mr. Isaac Taylor's " Home Education," chap. iv. 
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very extraordinary cases, to allow them to sacrifice 
so much time as it is generally thought necessary 
to bestow upon learning and practising ; and con- 
sequently to have their minds so much occupied 
with the studyj and the performances, of an art of 
this kind. Music is a most important, a most 
valuable adjunct and auxiliary in education, espe- 
cially that of females ; but it must keep its place, 
which is a subordinate one ; it must not be exalted 
into a substantial, necessary element of education. 
If a young woman knows everything else, it is a 
misfortune to her not to know music ; but it is a 
much greater misfortune to know music and 
nothing else. 

As for dancing, if it be asserted that the object 
of teaching it very early is to ensure elegance and 
ease of deportment, 1 would observe that the 
movements of young children are naturally grace- 
ful ; one principal reason of this being that they 
are not occupied with thinking whether they are 
so or not ; and that they are more likely to be 
rendered awkward and embarrassed than other- 
wise by learning rules of posture and motion. 
Besides, as they cannot appreciate the end you 
have in view, they think only of what they are 
taught, and are very soon seen to be intent on the 
exhibition of it. Now, an artificial, affected child 
of seven or ten years old, is one of the most 
melancholy as well as most ridiculous of spectacles. 
But I do not see how you can avoid making a 
girl artificial and affected, if you send her so 
young to the dancing-school. If this accomplish- 
ment is considered necessary, I think it ought to 
be deferred to an age when it is less likely to 
interfere with other more important parts of 
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education, and will not quite so certainly defeat 
its own alleged object. 

Upon dancing as a qualification for the ball- 
room I do not feel it necessary to ofier any 
opinion. What I think upon the subject may 
readily be inferred from the principles of female 
educatiim which I shall presently end^vour to 
establish. 

I have named dressing as one of the arts to 
which the minds of females are directed too early. 
It is not, of course, made a formal subject of 
study for very young girls, but it too often be- 
comes virtually such. Mothers, when once their 
attention is called to it, must see the importance 
of not making the nursery, or the schoolroom, the 
scene of the mantuamaker's operations and con- 
sultations. Neither is it desirable to set children 
to work upon the ornamental part of their own 
or others' attire. Nor should they be encouraged 
to array their dolls in expensive or highly fkshion- 
able costumes, or to consider that the chief 
amusement of a doll consists in dressing it like a 
woman. Rather let them be taught to clothe and 
treat them as babies. ' In regard to their own 
dress, it may be remarked that we have, in this 
age, gone back about ^00 years. Our little girls 
are now dressed so as to resemble diminutive 
women. They look like the shadows of their 
mothers shortened in the sunshine of a summer's 
noon. Or, if any dress is invented peculiarly for 
them, it is usually of so complicated and extraor- 
dinary a construction that the little creatures can 
hardly think of anything else but it, whether off 
or on. It would be good service to our female 
children under twelve, and to those who have to 
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teach them other things than dressing, if some 
influential persons would restore the simple cos- 
tumes of, I think, about eighty or a hundred years 
ago ; such, for example, as we see in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's pictures of little girls. 

The manifest impropriety of encouraging young 
children ^o display- their acquirements, whether 
solid or showy, and of talking about them in their 
presence, and the mischief almost sure to be done 
to their minds by expressing admiration of their 
persons or dress, I am constrained to notice, not- 
withstanding the invariable exposure of these 
evils by all who treat of education, because I 
believe that they are still extensively prevalent. 
The universal condemnation of them is founded 
upon a right estimate of the corruption of our 
common nature, as the almost universal prevalence 
of them is upon participation in that corruption. 
I recommend. to parents who have been annoyed 
by praises bestowed upon their children to their 
faces, by injudicious friends, to take the earliest 
opportunity after their departure, of making such 
remarks as may intimate to the children that 
their visitors are exceedingly silly persons, whose 
opinion is to be held in perfect contempt. And 
they may do this without scruple ; for there can- 
not be a greater proof of extreme silliness than 
such conduct. 

In the ordinary education of girls from the age 
of ten to that of eighteen, whether at home, or in 
schools, one may observe the same undue prepon- 
derance of accomplishments which has been 
noticed in their earlier training. Similar unifor- 
mity also prevails in regard to them, and to all 
other subjects of female instruction. All must 
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leaxn the same things, and in the same way. 
Proficiency, except in ornamentals, is limited to 
a traditionary maximum ; and it is to be attained 
by a traditionary course and method of study. 
Trifling results of principles will often show their 
nature and their influence. And I would instance 
the uniformity of ladies' handwriting as an indi- 
cation of the remarkable uniformity of their 
whole system of education. It is quite a distinct 
species of written English. The foreigner is 
obliged to make it a separate study ; and, of the 
male natives, very few can read it with fluency and 
certainty. There is an Eastern character well 
known to the learned by the name of the Arrow- 
headed. I am sure that the current character 
employed by our English ladies (which is not 
unlike it) might with equal propriety be called 
the Needle-pointed. 

The more solid and important studies of a first- 
rate female education may be arranged under the 
heads of religious instruction, history, geography, 
arithmetic, and modern languages ; a good list and 
ample, to which I shall suggest but one or two 
additions. Sound instruction on each of these 
subjects, with sufficient time and encouragement 
to give attention to them, would leave little to be 
amended in our system of teaching for females. 
The system of disciplme for them (quite another 
thing, and quite as important) would then be 
the only subject of consideration. But what we 
have to regret is, that these great studies are, for 
the most part, only nominal in our schools and 
schoolrooms, or are not intelligently and advan- 
tageously pursued, I can offer but a few general 
and very brief remarks upon each. 
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The Holy Scriptures are, I believe, read with 
seriousness and attention by most young ladies 
under tuition in our establishments and families. 
In many cases they are read daily ; in most, a con- 
siderable portion of the Sunday is devoted to 
them. And Catechisms, and similar manuals of 
religious instruction, are more or less employed. 
But beyond the mere perusal of the Scriptures 
and the repetition of catechisms, little is attempted 
in regard to religion. The Bible, and Christianity 
as taught by the Bible, are not, strictly speaking, 
subjects of study. The intellect is not exercised 
upon them. Possibly this may arise from the 
diffidence of teachers, who do not think themselves 
qualified to be the religious instructors of their 
pupils. Nor is it desirable that they should take 
upon them* to teach the doctrines and principles 
of religion dogmatically; but they can, at least, 
lead the youthful minds under their charge to 
search the Scriptures, and to compare parts of 
them together, and ensure their accurate acquaint- 
ance with the facts and events of which they are. 
the record. Imperfect, however, as it may be, the 
religious education of females is, in general, far 
more satisfactory than that of the other sex. 

History is a study professed by most young 
ladies, but it is usually only the History of 
England; and this they are taught merely by 
reading a book, or, perhaps, learning answers to 
questions upon it. The mind of the teacher is 
seldom actively employed in making the subject 
really profitable and interesting to them. 

Geography is better taught than it used to be 
twenty or thirty years since, because books and 
maps are better. But true geographical know- 
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ledge is not often possessed by ladies who have 
had the highest advantages of modem instruction. 
The subject is seldom scientifically and systemati- 
cally pursued^ and hardly ever connected as care- 
fully and as constantly as it ought to be with 
History. 

As for Arithmetic, it is, I believe, generally 
considered a science too masculine and plebeian 
for the minds of young ladies* As much of it as 
is thought needful for them is commonly acquired 
before the age of twelve or fourteen. After that 
age it is banished, together with the slate and the 
sponge, and associated in their thoughts only with 
those disagreeable and certainly unlady-like imple- 
ments, or with the counter and the warehouse. 
The neglect of arithmetic and of its kindred 
studies is, as I shall afterwards have occasion to 
show, one of the greatest mistakes in modem 
female education. 

Of Languages, French is universally taught, 
German not unfrequently; the former is, in the 
highest circles, so early made a subject of instruc- 
tion by means of French governesses, that it is 
often spoken with tolerable ease and correctness. 
But the immense advantage which the knowledge 
of a second language gives in the study of one's 
own, is seldom turned to account in the education 
of girls. Ordinary teachers seem hardly to be 
aware of it, or to know how to render it available. 
Our female education is, I fear, very defective in 
all that relates to the real knowledge of the 
English language. Girls are seldom sulBSciently 
instructed in the principles of grammatical analysis, 
or exercised in its application to the discovery of 
an author's meaning. The habit of transcribing,. 

L 
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aDd their practice (perhaps, for the most part, 
voluntary) in composition, give them considerable 
ease and fluency of expression, so that women 
usually write what is called ** a better letter" than 
men of ordinary education. But they are very 
frequently deficient in grammatical accuracy, in 
perspicuity, and in the right employment of words ; 
and are immoderately addicted to the use of con-t 
ventional phraseology. In this important depart- 
ment of female education, much progress has, 
indeed, been made since the time of our grand- 
mothers, and the era of old-fashioned boarding- 
schools. But it has not extended far beyond the 
region of orthography and the rudimental laws of 
syntax. Etymology, the higher syntax, prosody, 
the genius and structure of our language, in fact, 
all studies connected with English philology, are 
subjects with which very few ladies become ac- 
quainted through the instruction which they have 
received in the home school-room or at school. 

Before I quit this part of my subject, let me 
observe that many young ladies now under tuition 
are perfectly qualified to enter upon an enlightened 
study of language by means of the knowledge 
which they already possess of French, and the 
discipline which their minds have undergone in 
acquiring it. In what I have before said, I do 
not mean to imply that a perfect acquaintance 
with another language, so as to be able to speak 
and write it like one to whom it is native, is 
necessary in order to avail ourselves of it effectively 
in acquiring a sound knowledge of our own. It 
is the grammatical study of it usually pursued in 
order to its attainment which is so highly bene- 
ficial ; so much more so, for reasons obvious to all 
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who have thought on the subject, than the inde- 
pendent grammatical study of our own, or of any 
with which we are already by practice familiar. ♦ 
If, instead of the French grammars, written for 
English students, which are commonly employed 
by young ladies who have already some consider- 
able knowledge of the language, tbeir instructors 
would put into their hands the admirable books of 
Noel and Chapsaly written in French for French 
readers, and would pursue the course which they 
indicate, I am sure they would find that their 
pupils would make more sound and rapid progress 
not only in the knowledge of French, but in those 
principles and methods which would enable them, 
by an easy transfer of them to the study of their 
native tongue, to become good English scholars. 
Indeed, persons of all ages, gentlemen as well as 
ladies, who are conscious of the defects in their 
education which I have just mentioned, would 
profit exceedingly by going through the Gram- 
maire Franfaise of those eminent scholars, with 
the accompaniment of the Lemons d' Analyse 
Grammaticale and Lemons d^ Analyse Logique, 

Let me add that Professor Latham's book on 
the English language might be studied with ad- 
vantage by those who are engaged in the tuition 
of female pupils. It is, perhaps, too scientific 
to be used, in most cases, by the pupils them- 
selves. But the use of Dean Trench's works f on 
the subject may be recommended with confidence 
for the use both of teachers and pupils. 

There is one great disadvantage — a serious 
impediment in the way of all female education — 

• See Lect. ii. p. 67. 

t On the Study of Words. English, Past and Present. 
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which everyone who is in any manner concerned 
with it, whether as a parent or a teacher, will do 
well to consider. It is this : That the period 
during which instruction can be given or ac- 
quired, and a course of discipline carried on, is so 
very indeterminate. We cannot calculate with 
certainty upon its extending beyond the age of 
seventeen or eighteen. By that age young ladies 
are expected, and most certainly do themselves 
expect, to have " finished " their education. It 
is tacitly assumed by their parents as probable, 
— by themselves, perhaps, as somewhat more than 
probable, — that at that age, or very soon after, 
they shall have done with preparatiouj and have 
entered upon the duties and responsibilities of 
married life. Yet, very frequently, the oppor- 
tunity of improving themselves by suitable studies 
and employments is afforded them for several 
years longer. But, in consequence of the ante- 
cedent probability before-mentioned, and their 
removal, (which, however, is perfectly natural and 
necessary,) from a state of pupilage, at a com- 
paratively early age, all this precious time is in 
general lost, — often misemployed. Previous good 
training, the implantation and cultivation of right 
principles and correct tastes, the establishment of 
studious and industrious hal3its, will do much to-> 
wards enabling them to make a profitable use of this 
uncertain interval. But the inexperience of youth, 
the influence of custom and fashion, and too often 
the folly and weakness of friends, often neutralize 
even these advantages; Of the wretched waste 
and abuse of this period of woman's life, too 
common (especially among our upper classes) by 
its devotion entirely to amusement and pleasure. 
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I can hardly speak in any other character than 
that of a minister of religion, or in any other lan- 
guage than that of the infallible Word, which 
declares that " she that liveth in pleasure^ is dead 
while she liveth.'^ But how is it with those who, 
of their own choice, or in conformity with the 
opinions and habits of their families, lead a com- 
paratively quiet life, far from the scenes of gaiety 
and dissipation ? This is a period during which, 
for very obvious reasons, it is not considered 
desirable to keep young ladies in absolute 
privacy. In one way or another they are intro- 
duced and brought out into the world, into the 
order of society in which their lot is cast. They 
must see and be seen; they must visit, and be 
present when visitors are received at home. Too 
often then, we cannot but observe, even at 
this time, when the mind is almost fully de- 
veloped, rapidly advancing towards maturity, the 
days are occupied as heretofore, or perhaps more 
exclusively than heretefore, in the study and 
practice of accomplishments, and the evenings in 
the exhibition of them. Proficiency must be 
made in such things as can be seen and heard ; 
and advantage is taken of the maturity of the 
intellect to carry out this proficiency to a state of 
finished exactness. Studies, the results of which 
can be discovered and appreciated at a glance, or 
in the course of a few minutes, or, at most, of an 
evening, are very commonly approved and recom* 
mended by anxious mothers, in preference to 
those which can onjy serve to improve, the general 
character, and to prepare for the chances, and 
changes, and emergencies of this mortal life, as 
they occur, and the effects of which can only 
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become apparent, and be duly valued, in the 
course of a long and intimate acquaintance. Or, 
if employments of a somewhat higher nature are 
ventured upon, they are usually such as are 
capable of producing an exhibition, and are 
pursued only as far as they are thus capable. 
Our young lady, released from the restraints of 
the school-room, from the drudgery of tasks and 
lessons (except those of the teachers of accom- 
plishments), proceeds at once to make choice of 
what it would be. too vulgar to call her hobby^ 
too flattering to call her science^ — perhaps we 
may be allowed to designate it her sentiment. 
She becomes a botanist, and has her horttis sicctis; 
a mineralogist, with a cabinet of minerals ; a 
conchologist, with her drawers and pyramids of 
shells; a geologist, and fills mantel-pieces, and 
tables, and halls with her massive specimens* 
These prove to the eye her scientific attainments ; 
and for the satisfaction of. the ear she has, if you 
ask for information (and who would think of 
doing otherwise?), all the euphonious hendeca- 
syllables in which it is the pleasure of the pro- 
fessors of these sciences to conceal their mysteries 
from the apprehension, or the detection, of the 
Vulgar. 

1 am far from wishing to discourage from such 

I3ur8uits, if properly followed, and within due 
imits. They may be made subservient to mental 
culture, and some of them may be useful in 
redeeming from utter unprofitableness the hoiurs 
of recreation. But, as ordinarily practised, the 
only way in which they can at all benefit the 
mind, is by exercising the memory, and that not 
upon the really improving and thought-suggesting 
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portions of the subjects. And the object for which 
they are employed being too generally what I 
have indicated^ they are not likely to be cared for 
except as the means of attaining it, or to be 
applied to any other purpose than that which they 
can so readily, and with so little effort, be ma4e 
to serve. 

The opinions and feelings which regulate the 
treatment of women in society, may be adduced 
as proofs of the estimate commonly formed of the 
education which they have received, or ought to 
receive. They are also the most powerful of the 
causes which retard its improvement. In ^e 
presence of ladies, except on special occasions, it 
IS not considered becoming for gentlemen to enter 
upon the subjects generally most interesting to 
men of intelligence and information. Good 
breeding,'*and natural politeness, alike suggest the 
rule that, in a mixed assemblage, the men should 
in a direct manner devote themselves to the 
entertainment of the women ; should not talk bs" 
fore them,*but talk with them ; and,above all things, 
listen attentively to what they have to say. But 
how limited is the range of subjects upon which 
conversation can be maintained ; and for the most 
part, how trifling and unintellectual their nature* 
Nor, if a lady has made acquirements in know- 
ledge, — I mean, real, solid, useful knowledge., — 
beyond those of her sex in general, will she 
venture a word* that shall intimate as much, at 
any rate while conversing with a stranger. And she 
feels that she runs the same risk of being considered 
unfeminine, if she makes inquiries upon any im- 
portant subjects with which she wishes to become 
acquainted. Religion is the only topic of an 
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intellectual character on which men and women 
meeting in society can freely converse together, 
and that not in all circles. But the religious 
common-places of the day, which are considered 
the most suitable for furnishing matter of dis- 
co.urse with ladies, are those upon which, of all 
others, they should least be encouraged to talk. 
They are sentimental ; and sentimentalism is the 
all-pervading corruption of the religion of our 

age. 

These habits of social intercourse, it will be 
readily admitted, do and must influence the 
sysitems of female education among us. And it 
will, perhaps, occur as a discouraging thought to 
some, that these must be altered before those 
systems can be improved* But we must begin 
our attempts at reformation with both at once. 
We must endeavour to reform the sdhool-room 
and the drawing-room at the same time. We 
must prepare our daughters for intellectual and 
enlightened society, and we must do our utmost 
to intellectualize and enlighten society for the 
reception of our daughters. Every one has some 
influence, can produce some efiect upon the social 
habits of his own immediate circle ; and every one 
has some voice, and can take some part, as well 
as some interest, in the education or the female 
members of his family. Every one, therefore, 
can do something towards securing the great im- 
provements which are so desirable in female edu- 
cation, and in the tone and order of society at 
large. 

Another proof, and effect, of the general acqui- 
escence in a low state of intellectual culture for 
women is found in the style of their dress, and 
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the time and attention bestowed upon it. Fashion 
still exercises unlimited sway over the female 
world. Fanciful and extravagant devices in cos- 
tume are still continually invented, and as soon 
as invented almost universally adopted. It is 
thought nothing derogatory to a woman's charac- 
ter for sense, either in her own estimation or 
that of her friends of either sex, that she is 
scrupulously careful to be always in the mode, 
and lavish and costly in the ornamental parts of 
her attire, or that she enters with eagerness and 
delight into the discussions and operations jpre- 
liminary to some occasion of personal display. 
Now, notice the difference in respect to dress 
which the progress of education and refinement 
has made in the practice of men. That the gen- 
tlemen used to bestow as much care and thought 
upon their dress as the ladies, were as anxious to 
appear in the newest fashions, to exhibit the most 
elaborate workmanship and the finest materials, 
were as fond of all that is gay a,nd bright and 
fluttering until within the present century, is 
undeniable. We have only to look at the pic- 
tures of our ancestors in any prevfous age to be 
certified that such was the fact. Nor are all men 
even now insensible to the satisfaction arising 
from being arrayed in brilliant or graceful cos- 
tumes, when there is a sufficient excuse for 
exhibiting them. But it is felt that there must 
be some excuse, of profession, or ceremony, or 
the like. It is considered absthrd for men, on 
ordinary occasions, to appear in any other than in 
a simple unostentatious dress. And when they 
are compelled, in obedience to some remaining 
tradition of feudalism, to equip themselves in 
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more splendid habilimentSy they cannot meet 
without smiles and jokes, which intimate that 
at least they wish to be thought fully sensible 
of the incongruity of their appearance with their 
character, and with that of the age. There are 
exceptions no doubt, — men, so called, whose chief 
delight is in contriving and displaying their dress, 
in the few articles of male apparel in which it is 
now possible to obtain distinction. But this is a 
class which is daily diminishing, or at least daily 
descending in the scale of society, thanks to the 
labours of Thackeray, and Dickens, and a myth- 
ical personage, a powerful corrector of follies and 
extravagances, whom I need not more distinctly 
specify. 

The great contrast observable between the 
sexes in this particular is due to the difference in 
their general education, and the difference in the 
estimate that is made of their intellectual con- 
dition. 

You will observe that I have been speaking all 
along of the education of females in the higher 
walks of life,, and particularly when comparing it 
with thft of males. Their education in the. 
middle, and even the lower classes, is much better 
in proportion. In general, the daughters, and 
those who are likely to become the wives, of 
tradesmen, are not only well prepared for the 
duties of their station, but are also qualified 
to adorn it, and to increase its respectability and 
influence. In the next inferior grade, the same 
improvement upon preceding generations is ob- 
servable. What in Shakspeare's time the accom- 
plished waiting-maid of Olivia could perhaps say 
m character, only by poetic license, or in a kind 
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of prophecy, mat now be the boast of many of 
her class and below it : "I can write very like 
my lady; on a forgotten matter we can hardly 
make distinction of our hands." In the lowest 
condition of English society, the girls, as well as 
the boys, lose a great portion of what little 
knowledge they at present acquire in our schools, 
in consequence of their quitting them so early, 
and through the want of after opportunities of 
increasing their stores. But the women among 
the poor retain more than the men of what they 
were taught in childhood ; and seem to have 
profited more by the discipline under which they 
were then placed. They can nearly always read, 
write, reckon, and talk, better than the men. 
Upon the improvements that may be effected in 
the system of their education I shall offer no 
observations, not because I underrate its import- 
ance, but because I must, if I would say any- 
thing intelligibly, confine myself to one class and 
order of the community. I would only remark 
that, in my opinion, the females of the labouring 
classes are peculiarly capable of profiting by a 
^uch greater amount of education than that to 
which some would attempt to limit them, and 
that they will (and the men too) be all the better 
qualified for their work and duties in life, the 
higher and the more extensive the instruction 
they shall receive. And for proof that I am 
right in both these sentiments, 1 would refer you 
to that very remarkable book the " Lowell Offer- 
ing," the production of the factory girls of the 
American Manchester, a specimen of which is 
published in one of the numbers of Knight's 
Weekly Volume. 
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I come now to that part of my subject on which 
I feel that I have roost reason to crave a candid 
and indulgent hearing, and to beg of you to 
suspend your judgment upon what I have to say 
until you shall have roaturely considered it, after 
patient examination and inquiry. Having shown 
what female education ought not to be — wherein 
it is at present deficient or redundant — it now 
becomes my duty to attempt to supply principles 
for the construction of a better system. I enter 
upon the exposition of my sentiments in this 
matter with hesitation, from a deep sense of the 
difficulty of my task, and from the fear of being 
misunderstood; but not without the fullest and 
most anxious consideration, nor altogether with- 
out the teaching of experience. 

The first thing we have to do in laying our 
foundation for a practical system — a system of 
action — of any kind, is distinctly to propose to 
ourselves the object which we have in view — 
What is it we desire and design to accomplish? 
First, let us be quite sure of the end at which we 
wish "to arrive; then let us inquire about, and 
provide the means. ^ 

What, then, is our object in female education ? 

We must, in order satisfactorily to make answer 
to this inquiry, consider the general character of 
woman's provmce and office in life ; wherein it is 
peculiar to her sex, diffisrent from the province 
and office properly assumed by men. 

Nature itself indicates that it is altogether 
private and domestic ; and that it is concerned, 
in a great degree, with the minutest details of our 
social economy. 

Moreover, it is not a province or office the 
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duties of i^hich for the most part are performed 
periodically, or occasionally, with longer or shorter 
intervals of preparation and rest, but one in 
which employment and occupation is incessant. 

I have said that Nature indicates to us that such 
is the general character of the station which 
women are called to fill. But I have a higher 
authority than what we call Nature, which is, 
after all, but the well ascertained feeling and 
opinion on any given subject of the majority of 
mankind ; it is the authority of Him who made 
us what we are, and has told us what we are to 
do. I-refer you, for the confirmation of what I 
have said, to the well-known chapter with which 
the book of Proverbs concludes ; and to the very 
precise and emphatic teaching of the New Testa- 
ment in St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians 
and to Timothy. 

Public duties, then, by which I mean not only 
duties of state, or of a high professional character, 
but also all duties which are to be performed in 
public, appear to be limited to the ofiice of men. 
Women are not intended, and not qualifidfl, to 
discharge them. Their physical constitution, one 
would think, would be sufiicient to prove this, 
without our entering upon further considerations. 
But, since it has been afiirmed in ancient and 
modern times, and that by authors whose opinions 
are not to be despised, that public offices might 
be well sustained by women, and that they are 
not by nature, nor for the good of society in 
general, restricted to those of a private or domestic 
order ; I would beg of you, if you have felt in- 
clined to adopt their sentiments, to give due con- 
sideration to this objection, — that either there is 
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no difference between the sexes in regard to their 
qualifications for all kinds of duties, and that 
therefore men may, and ought, to undertake, for 
their part, as many of those usually assigned to 
women as are not physically impossible ; or, that 
the difference between them amounts to ap enor- 
mous superiority on the part of the female, inas- 
much as she is capable of executing most duties 
performed by men, while they, on the other hand, 
are not qualified to enter upon the province at 
present occupied by her. 

In regard to the difference in the constitution 
and order of the male and female mind, affirmed 
by most, denied by some, I shall have some 
observations to make in a subsequent part of my 
Lecture. ' 

I have addressed myself, in the first place, to 
the consideration of the natural province of women, 
and given you my opinion upon it, because, if it 
be other than what I have described, and especially 
if it be the exact opposite, as some would main- 
tain, then a system of education altogether diffe- 
rent irom what I have to propose, different also 
from any that has ever obtained introduction into 
this country, or I believe any civilized country of 
modern times, must be constructed ; and that, be- 
cause principles completely different from those 
on which I would proceed will, of necessity, lie at 
its foimdation. 

Observing, then, that I now assume that the 
station which women are intended to occupy, and 
its ofiSces and duties, are essentially private and 
domestic, I next solicit your attention to the 
special objects which, in conformity with this first 
and grand principle, must be kept in view, when 
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we proceed to employ ourselves upon a scheme 
and plan of female education. They are, I con- 
ceiye, three. And I will state them altogether, 
before offering a few brief observations upon each 
in order. In educating females of all classes, then, 
we are to qualify them 

1. To fulfil the duties of motherhood ; 

2. To act as the. companions of men ; 

3. To improve society. 

I shall hardly need to explain why I have stated 
it as our first object to prepare them to act wisely 
and well in the capacity of mothers. It must be 
at once admitted, that females who are parents, 
or in loco parentuniy are, taken as a body, the most 
important portion of their sex, have the greatest 
infiuence on the welfare of the community, and 
are invested with the highest and most solemn 
responsibilities. 

It is also obvious that, in contemplating the 
future, we have every reason to expect, in ordinary 
cases, that the young persons whom we are edu- 
cating will, at some time or other, be placed at 
the head of families as mothers. 

The early education of children is, of necessity, 
entrusted almost exclusively to their mothers ; 
and more especially that most important part of 
it which consists in discipline^ — ii%the formation 
of habits, the culture of the disposition and temper. 
Every impression made upon the mind of a child, 
it has been truly remarked, is part of its educa- 
tion. But in infancy, permanent impressions are 
made only by a series of actions, a continuous 
course of treatment or example. Now, our 
children in early infancy are constantly in the 
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company, and under the charge of females. 
Therefore all the impressions made upon their 
minds during that period are made hy females. 
And this, you will observe, is true in regard to 
both sexes, our boys as well as our girls, the 
men as well as the women of the next generation. 
How important, then, that not only their mothers, 
but all those who have to do with them — their 
nurses, early attendants, and first teachers — should 
have been prepared for their most responsible 
task, by direct training for the state of mother- 
hood ; that their instructors should have kept in 
view the qualifications they would need in order 
to enable them to act rightly when in that state. 

It is, perhaps superfluous for me to say (but 
one is obliged to be ever on one's guard against 
misconstruction), that those who have to teach 
and train our females will keep this object first 
and foremost in their own minds alone, and not 
announce it to their pupils, as the aim and end of 
their instructions and schemes of discipline. 

Time will not allow me to mention all the con- 
siderations which prove the supreme importance of 
establishing this as the first and chief principle 
of female education. If so established, it will at 
once correct the greatest prevailing mistake of 
our present sy^m, and necessitate the formation 
of a new and better one. The object of our 
present system, whether acknowledged or denied, 
whether our pupils are themselves conscious of it 
or not, is to ensure their becoming wives. Now, 
substitute for this the object which I venture to 
propose — their qualifications as mothers — and you 
must alter the things taught and the method of 
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teaching. At least, you must reverse the order in 
which they stand in your standard and scale 
of studies. 

Before I quit this topic, I must be allowed to 
bear my testimony to a fact most honourable to 
English mothers, and most encouraging to our 
hopes in regard to the next generation. It is 
this — that young boys transferred immediately 
from the nurture and tuition of their mothers to 
the ranks of our public schools, generally discover, 
not a proportionately, but absolutely greater 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, and the 
truths of Christianity, than those who enter such 
institutions after passing some years of boyhood 
under any other kind of instructors. I have had 
for ten years together peculiar opportunities for 
making observations, and what I state I can say 
with confidence is the result of my almost uniform 
experience. 

The second great object in the education of 
females, I have said, is, — 

To qualify them to be the suitable companions 
of men. 

Woman is intended by our Creator to be a 
"help meet for man." She is to be so, not 
merely as a wife, but as a sister, and as a daughter. 
In one or other of these three rd^ations of com- 
panionship every one of our female pupils will 
undoubtedly be placed ; many, perhaps most, at 
one period or other of their fives, in all. I may 
include the relation of the mother to the son of 
adult age, which is so often a relation of com- 
panionship. Now, this fact is to be observed, 
and studied, and applied. Such future probable, 
almost certain associations, are to be borne in 
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mind by those who have the charge of girls, from 
the earliest age. They are to be trained, and 
qualified, to exert a beneficial influence over these 
their companions. They must be furnished with 
the means of acquiring it. And they must be in- 
doctrinated in such principles as will ensure their 
exercising it rightly. They must be taught to 
feel that there is a power to which they may lay 
claim, which they may expect to wield ; and they 
must be taught to understand the objects to which 
it is to be applied, and the limits within which it 
is to be exerted. 

With such an object before us, it will be seen 
at once that females must be prepared during the 
whole course of their education, and by that 
course, fully to sympathize with the men, their 
future companions, in all things that most interest 
and engage their minds ; they must be enabled to 
enter into their pursuits in life as subjects with 
which they are materially concerned ; they must 
receive such instruction m youth as shall render 
it possible, and even easy, for them to understand 
the nature of the business, whether commercial, 
professional, political, religious, scientific, or 
literary, whether of a public or a private kind, 
in which their husbands, brothers, lathers, sons, 
shall be engaged. I do not, of course, mean that 
they must be qualified to take part in men's 
affairs, or to become perfect in their details, but 
to comprehend their principles, to be able to 
increase continually their acquaintance with them, 
to converse intelligently and sympathetically upon 
them. 

I cannot pause to point out the manifold benefits 
arising from such a general cultivation of the 
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female mind as would make most women, sustain* 
ing the relations which I have mentioned, thus 
companionable to men. But they will be easily 
imagined, and I am sure, thoroughly understood 
and appreciated by alL 

Thirdly, our object must be so to educate our 
girls that, when women, they maj improve 
society. 

The influence of woman upon society is a 
subject which has been frequently discussed ; 
and all that can be said upon it is doubtles? 
famiUax to you. It cannot be too highly esti- 
mated ; it is an important element in civilization, 
in morals, in religion. If we educate women to 
think, to observe, to reason, to know, if we can 
ensure them independence and individuality of 
character, if we can give them a proper under- 
standing of their position and its duties, and of 
the responsibilities thence arising, if we can in- 
spire them with contempt for all that is unreason- 
able and false, for all shams and impostures, and 
if it be known that this is generally done by their 
education — if men know that they are such, — 
then the intellectual, ay, and the moral and 
religious tone of society must at once rise to a 
standard indefinitely and incalculably high. The 
social intercourse between men and women would 
be released from the restraints under which it is 
now placed, and would become what it is uatended 
to become, — a communion of mind and spirit, of 
rational and immortal beings, improving and being 
improved, each rejoicing in every opportunity 
given him of admission to a knowledge of the 
thoughts and feelings of the rest. 

These, then, are the three grand objects by 
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which our systems of female education are to be 
regulated, both in their principles and the details 
of their practice. In concluding my observations 
upon these objects, I recommend you to read in 
reference to them the very valuable little work of 
the late Mr. Prebendary Gisborne on the Duties 
of the Female Sex. 

I must now say a very few words concerning 
the materials upon which we have to work in 
order to produce the effects which we have 
designed. 

It is thought by some that there is no natural 
and real difference in the constitution of the 
minds of men and women, and that training and 
circumstances are alone sufficient to account for 
observed peculiarities, however uniformly they 
may occur. Such was the opinion of the late 
Sydney Smith, a keen observer and original 
thinker, a man generally in the right as to what 
was to be done, but not always as to the reasons 
and means of doing it. He says that boys and 
girls while they are under the same regimen, all 
mixed together in the nursery and playground, 
are exactly alike in mind, that there is no class- 
difference between them. It is a fact that he had 
children of his own ; but one would not think it, 
from his recording this opinion. The period of 
infancy, when boys and girls are thus kept to- 
gether, is just the period to which I would appeal 
as supplying the most decisive proofs that there is 
a very great difference in their mental constitution. 
Parents who think about the matter must feel 
that, from the first dawn of thought and reason, it 
is necessary to deal differently with the minds of 
boys and girls. And I think that, independently 
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of experience, we have a conclusive h priori 
argument to prove that the peculiar properties 
which we notice in the male and female mind are 
not due to peculiar training and circumstances. 

If it be true, as I have contended before, that, 
the Author of our nature has clearly indicated, 
by both his revelations, that the minds of men 
and women are to be differently, very differently 
employed, that the work and duties of one sex, 
in some most important particulars, are not to be 
performed by the other, then analogy would in- 
struct us to believe that He has made a constitu- 
tional difference between the minds themselves, 
so that they may be respectively qualified, in an 
especial manner, for the subjects on which they 
are to be exercised. This is what I think we 
should be prepared to expect from the considera- 
tion of the case by itself ; but most certainly by 
a comparison of it with the numerous cases of 
adaptation with which we are surrounded in the 
material, animal, and moral world. 

I shall not presume to enter upon anything like 
an analysis of the female mind. But its peculiar 
qualities must be studied by those who have to 
inform and to direct it. Something therefore 
must be said about them. 

In the first place, it is a matter of fact that 
women attain earlier than men to the full use of 
their mental powers. The girl of ten or twelve 
is usually far in advance of the boy of that age. 
An intellectual female is generally distinguished 
by great quickness of apprehension. Girls are 
very quick in catching the first glimpses of things, 
they see something of what you mean sooner than 
boys do. Then 1 think retentiveness of anything 
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which has once fully absorbed the thoughts, and 
interested them, is a peculiar attribute of the 
female mind. Keen sensibility none will be dis- 
posed to deny is a feminine quality, whether we 
refer it primirlly to the bodify or menUl consti. 
tution. Veneration^ whether appearing in the 
form which Mr. Carlyle has taught us ,to call 
Hero-worship, or as religiousness^ is a faculty very 
much more deyeloped in women than men. Open* 
nessy gentleness^ and docility I class together as 
forming a compound characteristic of all others 
the most subservient to the efforts of the instruc- 
tor — most common in girls, most rare in boys* 
** The boy," says Plato,* " is of all wild animals 
the most difficult to be managed ;" and he goes 
on to describe him as *' treacherous and .spiteful, 
and the most insolent of creatures." I give no 
opinion as to the correctness of this somewhat 
severe judgment on the character of the boy, but 
I am quite sure that exactly the reverse may be 
asserted of the general character of girls. 

The weaknesses of the female mind may per- 
haps be classed principally under the heads of 
volatility or fickleness^ and the wide, loose, un- 
philosophicaly but very intelligible term, senti^' 
mentality. Women do not in general seem to 
possess as much of the power of attention as 
belongs to men. They are, perhaps, still more 
decidedly deficient in comprehensiveness or gene'^ 
ralization; and their quickness of perception is 
counterbalanced, at least in early youth, by want 
of discrimination, 

I am aware that in submitting to you the latter 
part of this list of female qualities, I run some 

* Laws, book vii. c. 808. 
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risk of giving offence to some of my audience, 
not to the ladies, but to the gentlemen, who must 
all have too much gallantry to approve of it. I 
must assure them, however, that, in common with 
themselves, I believe in the possibility of there 
being many women whose minds possess all the 
more honourable characteristics which I have men- 
tioned, while they are free from all those of an 
opposite nature. 

The, necessity of forming a right judgment of 
the excellences, and faults, which we may expect 
to discover in the minds of our pupils, will be 
apparent; if we consider that a good system of 
education must be directed to two immediate 
objects, and capable of effecting them: — In the 
first place it must supply a remedy for defects, 
whether observed as attaching to the individuals, 
or their classes, with which it is concerned. And, 
secondly, it must be such as will bring into exer- 
cise all their good qualities, and encourage and 
advance all tendencies towards good. It must be 
adapted to correct all that is wrong, and to 
strengthen and improve all that is right. 

"With this observation always borne in mind, 
and with the recollection of what has been said 
of the ultimate objects at which we must aim^ 
the circumstances, whether of advantage or dis- 
advantage, under which we act, and the materials 
upon which we have to work, let me now ask 
your attention to the few hints for the construc- 
tion of a system of female education with which 
I shall conclude. 

I must remind you of what was remarked about 
the importance of not overtasking the infant 
mind, and of aiding its development, as well as 
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that of the body, by abundance of air, and exer- 
cise, and cheerful recreation. There are special 
reasons why more attention should be given to 
this in the case of girls than in that of boys. 

From the first, even in the nursery, it will be 
found necessary to make a difference in the treat- 
ment of the sexes. It will not be needful to keep 
female children in order by the same^ vigorous, and 
somewhat rough methods of coercion and punish- 
ment, which cannot be dispensed with for their 
brothers. Appeal must be very seldom made to the 
authority of the father ; nor, when that authority 
is interposed, must it be attended with severities 
exercised by him. Depend upon it, the minds of 
girls, at the tenderest age, are more susceptible 
and retentive of impressions, especially of an un- 
pleasing and terrifying nature, than those of 
boys. The regimen and discipline to which 
they are to be subjected must, however, be 
seriously and strictly maintained. When it is 
once settled what shall be the employments of the 
day, care must be taken that they commence 
them at the appointed times, and apply them- 
selves to them until they are finished. You do 
much for the future woman if you establish in 
infancy habits of order, attention, continuous 
application ; if you prevent listlessness, desultori- 
ness and restlessness ; if you impart a sense and 
feeling of daily duty, of work — real work, with 
visible results — to be done. 

Mothers themselves must preside over, if pos- 
sible conduct entirely, the early training of their 
daughters. Constant intercourse with them for the 
purposes of instruction, examination, and inspec- 
tion of habits, is necessary to ensure an accurate 
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knowledge of the order and state of their minds, 
and to secure a due amount of influence over 
them. The affections of little girls are soon en- 
gaged to thosQ with whom they are in continual 
communication. And parents who have intrusted 
their infant daughters to the sole charge of upper 
servants, or nursery governesses, will be pained to 
find, when they take them in hand themselves, 
that they do not possess their affection or con- 
fidence sufficiently to be useful to them as in- 
structors. 

The mother, then, should endeavour to be as 
much as possible in the company of her female 
children. She should not only be with them in 
the nursery or the schoolroom, but have them 
with her in the drawing-room, or her boudoir. 
She should accustom them thus early to attend 
upon her, to execute commissions, to converse 
with her when sheis not reading, writing, or talking 
to others, and to sit still and silent when she is. 
St. Jerome does not often write so sensibly as, 
when dealing with the question of the early edu- 
cation of a young girl, he says that she ought to 
be trained to feel that " her mother's nod is the 
same as her word, her admonition, her command. 
Let her," he continues, " love her as a parent, 
reverence ' her as a preceptress, obey her as a 
mistress." ♦ 

Before children can read at all, they may be 
taught much by way of conversation, girls espe- 
cially, who are generally more patient listeners 
than boys. And when they can read, they may 
be told many things which they could not under- 
stand in any books. They must not be limited to 

* Epistle to Gaudentius. 
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those subjects which they can acquaint themselve9 
with by reading. And this remark is applicable 
to every period of their education. 

After the age of six or seven, girls will be 
found capable of making very rapid progress in 
any kind of knowledge with which it may be 
thought proper to furnish their minds, if it be con- 
veyed in this manner; much more so than boys, 
as being less reserved, and more inclined to ask 
questions, and also, I think it will appear in most 
cases, more concerned about details, requiring 
more accurate information, and ever ready to go 
back, again and again, to the beginning of a su bject 
or a story. 

In this way it will be most advisaU^ to in- 
struct them in the events recorded™ Sacred 
Writ, and in all religious truth which they 
are capable of receiving. The^best hints and 
examples for the method of talking to children — 
boys or girls, on this most important of all subjects 
will be found in the writings of Jacob Abbott.* 

And here I cannot but pause to impress upon 
you the necessity of employing in the religious 
education of young girls, whether as materials 
for oral instruction, or for their own reading, 
perfectly sound and unobjectionable books of the 
narrative kind. I am not so much alluding to 
doctrinal correctness, though that must not be 
neglected, as to the style and method of represent- 
ing sacred persons, and sacred transactions. The 
imaginative powers of the female mind are very 
active, and they are very early developed. And 

* See Leot. ii., p. 33. Abbott's Young Christian. Mother 
at Home. Child at Home. Teacher. Caleb in the Country. 
Caleb in Town. 
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if they are, in girlhood, occupied with false, or 
mean, or very inadequate representations of the 
facts and truths of Scripture, they may be so 
enfeebled or misdirected, in regard to these great 
subjects, that it may not be possible in after-life 
to restore them to right and healthy action. The 
wise and good Athenian to whom I have re- 
peatedly referred banished from his ideal republic 
all myths — and among them even the Homeric 
poems — which were of such a character as to give 
children low and unworthy notions of Deity. 
Most of the productions of the present day, of 
the class of religious narrative, both in truth and 
fiction, but especially the latter, and more espe- 
cially still the works of allegorical fiction, though 
some are written by learned prelates, and others 
by pious and clever ladies, are likely to be in- 
jurious to the q^ick and sensitive minds of girls, 
and ought to be kept out of their libraries until 
they have finished their education. We may 
teach by allegory, but it must be allegory of the 
first order, or we shall do more harm than good. 

It is most important in every stage of the 
education of girls, after the very earliest, to lead 
them to the contemplation of subjects of an 
elevated, extensive, imposing character. Things 
on a large scale, whether objects, or events, or 
abstract ideas, should be frequently presented, 
and, as long as possible, kept before their minds. 
The reason for this is found in certain defects in 
their mental constitution, whether inherent or 
incidental, which I have noticed, and in the nature 
of the principal occupations of their future life, 
which are, as has been said, private, domestic, 
and concerned incessantly with minute details* 
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Hence their minds need, both for remedy and 
prevention, to be by all possible means expanded, 
dilated, carried beyond a small and narrow sphere 
of action. Therefore they should be favoured 
with frequent opportunities of gazing upon fine 
and extensive scenery. Let them, where the 
locality affords them the advantage, be frequent 
visitors to the hill or mountain top. Make them 
observers of clouds and skies, of sunrises and 
sunsets, of thunderstorms and stars. Acquaint 
them, long before they are able to understand 
them, with the most startling facts discovered by 
astronomers. Above all things, if living in an 
inland district, let them be taken early to the 
sea; not too early, but when old enough to be 
powerfully affected by the first view of it, and to 
remember their first impressions. A similar use 
may be made of works of art. They should be 
allowed to see fine pictures ; to see them in great 
numbers, and great variety. They should be 
carried over baronial halls, and crumbling ruins, 
and great cathedrals. They should visit large 
cities occasionally, and behold warehouses, and 
quays, and ships ; the rush and hurry of business, 
and the concourse of great multitudes. Keeping 
the same end in view — the expansion and eleva- 
tion of their minds — we may, with much good 
effect, possess their imaginations early with some 
of the grandest creations of Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Homer. They will be perfectly able 
to realize them. For the most sublime things 
are the most simple ; and are more of the nature 
of discoveries in fact, than modes of expression. 

In pursuing this course, we must take care to 
leave them to the free unfettered exercise of 
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thought and feeling. We must not endeavour 
to interpret to them their own sensations by- 
giving them names for them. We must not label 
and ticket their emotions. It is better for them 
to have ideas before words, than words before 
ideas. 

The study of Arithmetic should, I think, be 
begun earlv, and continued far beyond the point 
at which it is usually discontinued.. Girls are 
commonly what is called ** quick at figures," and 
fond of them, and, if encouraged, would make 
great progress in this science. Observation has also 
convinced me that they might to great advantage, 
as well as with great ease to themselves, and 
their teachers, be instructed in mathematics — 
especially in Geometry, The mathematical faculty 
must be akin to that which enables them to design 
and draw patterns of a very elaborate description, 
to carry in their minds complicated plans of 
dresses, and to cut them out and put them to- 
gether with almost infallible accuracy ; and all 
this without apprenticeship to a trade, often with- 
out any very special instructjou. The same may 
be said of that fertility in expedients, and con- 
trivances, which is so great a practical benefit in 
daily life, and which is a combination of quick- 
ness and retentiveness. 

Such indications ought to be followed out. 

Euclid's Elements should at least be put into 
the hands of our young ladies, as soon as squares, 
and ciixles, and triangles, and all kinds of regular 
figures, with many of their relations to each other, 
become subjects of their thoughts and even studies. 

By help of such an initiation into mathematical 
knowledge, it will be found possible to introduce 
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Astronomy into female education, a subject of great 
importance both in the intellectual and moral 
cultivation of the mind. I do not mean the vulgar 
Astronomy of star-gazing and Orreries — ^just the 
knowledge of a few or of all the stars, and constel- 
lations, by name ; or such as is taught under the 
boarding-school title " Use of the Globes ; " but 
Astronomy as expounded, and taught, in Her- 
schePs volume in the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, and 
Mrs. Somerville's " Connexion of tne Physical 
Sciences ; " books unintelligible without some 
acquaintance with Geometry, 

But I have a further reason for reconmiending 
Mathematics. Certain good qualities of the 
feminine mind which I have mentioned, would be 
greatly improved and strengthened by this study ; 
such as those just alluded to— quickness of ap- 
prehension and retentiveness. And by it some of 
the weaknesses of the intellectual constitution of 
women would be corrected. Mathematics would 
exercise them in fixedness of attention, in long- 
continued thought upon one subject, in making 
true and accurate distinctions. I perceive that 
young ladies, even of superior intellect — and that 
highly cultivated — are often not capable of read- 
ing grave and serious treatises on subjects in 
which they are interested ; they want embellish- 
ment, brilliancy, illustration. Then they are 
averse to all difficult reading, are afraid of every- 
thing that is complicated, or argumentative, or 
profound. But, unfortunately, many of the best 
books in our language, both in poetry and prose, 
many by which they might profit largely, are of 
this character. They cannot be described as 
amusing, or interesting, or exciting, but can only 
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be said to be noble in sentiment and diction, full 
of thought, and very suggestive of thought to 
the attentive reader ; and they are sure to inspire 
all who duly appreciate them with a thorough 
distaste for everything trashy and superficial, 
for quack- writing of any kind and upon any 
subject. Now, if our ladies were accustomed by 
mathematical studies — let us say merely by getting 
up the commonly read books of Euclid, and going 
through the first part of Algebra — to rigid and 
severe exercise of thought, to the careful and 
patient examination of the processes of an argu- 
ment, I cannot but think they would with 
pleasure, as well as profit, acquaint themselves 
with the works of these authors ; and so, qualify 
themselves the better for the works and duties, 
and station in society which Providence has 
assigned them. I shall not examine the question 
of the fitness of the Greek and Roman classics as 
a subject for female study. There is one practical 
objection which appears to me sufficient to decide 
us against it, which is this : that young ladies 
generally have not time, not certain calculable 
time allowed to become proficient in the ancient 
classical literature ; and that most of the benefits 
they must hope to derive from it are attainable 
through French, German, or Italian. But a 
moderate acquaintance with the Latin language is 
highly desirable, for the purpose of studying with 
ease, and to advantage, the etymology and struc- 
ture both of French and Italian, and of our own. 
The last introduction which I would recommend, 
of subjects not hitherto thought useful or avail- 
able for female education, is that of Morals and 
Metaphysics. 
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These are subjects very proper in themselves to 
follow a mathematical course ; or^ after it has been 
some time commenced, to be studied contem- 
poraneously with it. They would serve as a 
praxis, and experiment, by which to test the effect 
of the discipline which the mind had previously un- 
dergone. We are all moralists and metaphysicians 
in our daily conversation, in our correspondence^ 
in the ordinary transactions of life, and in religion. 
It is advisable, therefore, that we should all at 
some time or other, examine the principles of our 
moral and metaphysical philosophy. The turn 
which women have for what we call " sentiment" is 
a sufficient indication that they have some quali- 
fications for these sciences, and that they must 
profit by them. They need not be made dull or 
uninteresting. Some of the principal modern 
books on both would, even without any previous 
preparation such as I have suggested, arrest their 
attention at the beginning, and engage it to the 
end. And if the study be carried on according 
to the plan on which Mr. Maurice's Treatise 
on " Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy," repub- 
lished from the " Encyclopaedia Metropolitana," is 
written, and, as I would also advise, by means of 
that Treatise, it will be found, I am quite con- 
fident, both an easy and agreeable pursuit, and 
a most important auxiliary to present and future 
studies in History and Religion. 

On these last-mentioned subjects I have given 
you my sentiments in an earlier part of my lecture ; 
from which you will collect the proportion I would 
assign to them, and the metliod to be followed in 
the study in them. 

For general and particular arrangements, and 
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for principles and examples of moral training, I 
beg to refer you to Mr. Abbott's excellent work, 
" The Teacher," observing that it is peculiarly 
adapted to the use of those who preside over 
considerable establishments. 

I have only one suggestion which I think it 
needful to make in regard to the subordinate 
means of mental improvement, the aids to the 
mind in dealing with the subjects which I have 
recommended. It is this, — that every young 
lady, from the age of twelve or fourteen, and 
upwards, should be encouraged to keep a Diary 
and Commonplace-book, In the Diary should be 
recorded only facts and events in the personal 
history of the writer, — ^nothing more ; not a word 
of sentiment, or expression of feeling; just the 
things that have happened, and the things that 
have been done, each day. The chief benefits 
arisipg from the composition and possession 
of such a book, by which the female mind 
may be particularly advantaged, are the sense of 
individuality which it imparts, the facilities thus 
afforded for a revision of the past, and hence an 
increased perception of the importance of time, 
and the necessity for its due employment, the 
enlarged view it must give of the complicated 
relations in which even the youngest person stands 
with regard to society, and the feeling of re- 
sponsibility which such a record can hardly fail 
to excite and keep alive. In the Commonplace- 
hook shoul4 be recorded events not of a private 
or personal nature. It should chiefly be used for 
extracts, to be inserted only by the hand and pen 
of the possessor, and chiefly according to her own 
unbiassed judgment. This book should be sub- 
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mitted to the Inspection of the teacher. The Diary 
should meet no eyes but those of the writer. 

Most that I have said will, I trust, be found 
applicable to the education of young ladies in the 
upper and middle ranks of life, however con- 
ducted. But it will, perhaps, by this time be under- 
stood that the hints I have given imply a preference 
for strictly private, or home education. Were it 
possible, I think that, in most cases, home education 
is the best for the youth of both sexes ; but most 
especially for females. In their case, such a con- 
viction is forced upon me by the considerations 
into which I have entered of the proper province 
of woman, and the great objects of her education. 
For the duties of domestic, private, family, social 
life, the best study is home. 

Under the tuition of their mothers, and of 
resident instructresses, where needed, girls can be 
subject to that individual teaching, and indi- 
vidual training, which appears so much more 
necessary for them than for boys, important as 
it is for both. But I can hardly now do more 
than express my opinion on this point. Time will 
not allow me to enumerate the manifold advan- 
tages of home education. You will find them 
most ably expounded in Mr. Isaac Taylor's book 
upon the subject. But I must be allowed to 
point out the chief practical fallacy by which 
parents are usually induced to give up the home 
education of their children. Many make a 
beginning. They keep them at home until the 
age of six, eight, or ten ; but they discover so 
many faults, and so many deficiencies — more by 
far than they hear of in the children of their 
friends — that they conclude that their scheme has 
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proved a failure, and that they must intrust them 
to other hands. But let it be considered, that it 
is only because the children are constantly under 
their observation that they seem worse than 
others. They detect everything that is wrong; 
they encounter, in their efforts for their good, 
every untoward bias of their nature ; they are 
made sensible, by daily experience, of every im- 
pediment, intellectual and moral, to their attain- 
ment of excellence: and the most anxious, and 
enlightened, and laborious, are the most likely to 
become thus painfully aware of the defects of 
their children. Most of the evils thus observed 
would continue to exist if the children were 
removed from home; but in very few cases 
would it then be found possible to apply to 
them the direct and special remedies which they 
need. 

The only remaining topic on which I have to 
address you, and that briefly, is the qualification 
and treatment of private governesses. 

The number of persons engaged in this 
capacity is already very great ; but, if the system 
of home education for girls shall continue to gain 
ground as it has done of late years, the demand for 
them must soon, as it appears to me, be far beyond 
the supply. I think so, because only a small pro- 
portion of the ladies who at present are found 
undertaking this olSice have been designed and 
trained for it. Circumstances of an unexpected, 
often of an afflictive character, have, in most 
cases, placed them in the situation of teachers. 
But it is obvious that, manifold as are the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, we cannot depend 
upon them alone for the supply, even in numbers, 
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of instructresses for perhaps three-fourths of the 
families of the upper classes ; and if the standard 
of education for our female children be raised, so 
must also the standard of qualification for our 
governesses. 

Of those who are. at present engaged in private 
tuition, I believe that most are perfectly equal to 
the task which they have undertaken, are capable 
of fulfilling every expectation that parents in 
general entertain for their daughters ; and many 
of them need only to become acquainted with a 
better system than that which prevails, and to 
have full opportunity and liberty of introducing 
it, in order to elevate their pupils far above the 
average of female excellence. 

Still, it is most important to ensure a large 
supply of persons qualified, not only by the good 
education which they have themselves received 
for the business of educating others, but also by 
special training, and by the contemplation of this 
as the certain or most probable employment of 
many years of their lives. But we cannot expect 
that this will ever be effected until the present 
ordinary position, and treatment, of private gover- 
nesses shall be materially altered. 

Among the proofs which I adduced long ago of 
the comparatively slight value attached to female 
education, I might have instanced, as one of the 
strongest, the very great and otherwise unac- 
countable distinction between the tutor and the 
governess in our families. The tutor is regarded 
and treated as in all respects an equal; he is 
present at the dining-table and in the drawing- 
room ; he is introduced to relations and acquaint- 
ances ; he is not expected to be out of the way, 
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whoever may be the visitors ; and wherever his 
patron visits he is, or may be, a guest. 

I will not venture to exhibit the contrast afforded 
by the place occupied by the governess, and the 
corresponding conduct observed towards her by 
the heads and members of the household. There 
are many honourable exceptions, and the number 
of them is continually increasing ; still, it is too 
true that very often a governess in a family 
can hardly be said to be esteemed, or treated, as 
anything higher than an upper servant. I have 
heard of cases — I trust the report is a mere 
scandal, devised by some traducer of English 
customs and society — yet, I have heard of cases 
in which the governess has received no higher 
salary than the housekeeper and lady's-maid, and 
has been permitted to be subject, if not to their 
authority, yet to their interference, and to be 
annoyed by their continual assumption of equality. 

Now there appears to me no sufficient reason 
why so great a distinction between persons hold- 
ing essentially the same office should be preserved. 
I am not pleading for equality of remuneration. 
There are valid reasons for the payment of the 
services of men, in all stations in life, at a higher 
rate than those of women. But what I demand 
for our private governesses is — equality of con- 
sideration and position with our private tutors. 
A young lady, capable of taking the mother's 
place in the education of her daughters, well-bred, 
well-behaved, possessing a cultivated intellect, 
and extensive information, is surely entitled to 
hold the same rank with a young gentleman who, 
without any superior advantages of birth or for- 
tune, and even though his demeanour may be un- 
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polished, and his mind ill furnished, is held to he 
qualified to act as the father's substitute in the 
instruction of his boys, and his equal in the 
company of his friends, because he is a B. A, of 
one of our English Universities. If there is any 
difference in the importance of their respective 
ojBices, as I admit there is some in favour of the 
tutor, a proper regard for the female sex, that 
courtesy and deference towards women which is a 
conspicuous peculiarity of Christian civilization 
and refinement, ought to be more than sufiJcient 
to efface the distinction. For my part, I do not 
see how we can be said to act in this case other- 
wise than anomalously to our usual practice, by 
refusing to give the lady precedence. 

Right feelings and right practice in this matter 
lie at the foundation of the improvement of 
female education. We cannot expect an order 
of ladies, properly qualified by study and prepara- 
tion for the business of tuition, to be established 
among us, until we permanently exalt the position, 
and very materially improve the general treatment, 
of private governesses. 

I am airaid I have trespassed upon your en- 
durance, not only by the length of time I have 
occupied in the delivery of my lecture, but also 
by some of my objections to present systems, and 
by some of the propositions in my own. But if 
you will only bestow as much patience, and as 
much time, upon your own examination of the 
subject as you have bestowed upon hearing what 
I have to say upon it, I have sufficient confidence 
in the soundness of the principles which I have 
endeavoured to establish, to believe that you will 
eventually arrive at my conclusions. 
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